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THE BOOK, 


A wagon-load of 
Specimen Volumes 
by Express 


(J) The offer of The Historians’ History of the World by The Outlook, New York, at the present prices — 
43 per cent less than the regular price — must be withdrawn in a short time. 

(2) The prices will then be advanced. 

(3) Public announcement of the expiration of the existing offer of the work is now made in the advertising 
pages of this and other publications, with a view of apprising the public of the urgent necessity of sending 
their orders immediately if they wish to secure the history before the prices are advanced. 


(4) The completion of the work has now brought it through the introductory stage during which, for the sake 
of an effective advertisement, it has been possible to offer it at a price without regard to the usual method of 
figuring publishers’ profits. 

(5) The method of exploitation by sending to each inquirer, express prepaid both ways, a complete bound vol- 
ume taken right out of stock, substituting the book itself for the k agent, has proved an extraordinarily 
successful method of making the history known. Over 40,000 applications for these specimen volumes 
have been received, involving a charge for express alone of about $32,000. 


The Outlook Sends the Book (NOT THE BOOK AGENT) 


Placed in the hands of an intelligent and open-minded reader, it tells its own story, enablin 
the inquirer to make up his mind, in his own way, without solicitation and without influence. 
A leather-bound volume (usually Vol. XII., dealing with the French Revolution) is sent ta 
all who ask for it, by express, at The Outlook’s expense, to be returned in the same way 
whether the inquirer orders the work or not. The only objections to this plan were the great 
initial outlay and the risk of loss. These, it appeared, were not serious in view of the over 
whelming success of the offer, the large percentage of orders which were in this way secured 
and the extremely favorable impression the specimen volume made upon those classes of thé 
public whose approval of the work is the best advertisement of it. 

The plan scored an immediate success. Requests for specimen volumes began to pour i 
until they reached over 100 a day, and then over 200,-and on each of four successive days the 
surprising number of 500, and on one day over 900. 
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History of the World 


A triumph for good literature and fair dealing was thus achieved. The plan wrought a 
complete revolution in publishing methods, dispensing with the agent, and saving the agent's 
commission, and at the same time safe-guarding the interests of the buyer and protecting him 
from annoyance. 

The specimen volume plan delighted the reading public. At first hundreds, then thou- 
sands, of unsolicited letters reached us, expressing the pleasure of the writers. One of the 
most convincing came from a schoolmaster in Cleveland, O., who said: “ / am Pleased that you 
can dispense with agents and let the book speak for itself, and I speak without prejudice, for 1 was 
once one of those long-suffering nuisances myself.’ A Yale professor said: “ /¢ ts the most reason- 
able method in book-selling that has ever come to my notice.’ A famous explorer and archzologist 
said: “ Zt 7s an ideal way of treating the public.” 

A lady living in Beacon Street, Boston, wrote: “ kour method of introducing so valuable a book 
is novel, but it might seem vou were running a risk.’ ‘The truth is that persons who are in- 
terested in a work of this high and serious 
character partake of that character themselves. 
The wife of a famous general wrote: * / spent 
wren delightful evenings reading vour specimen 
rolume.”’ A celebrated New York doctor said : 
“It was a pleasure to give my leisure moments to 
your specimen volume, whereas [ could not pos- 
sibly have afforded the time to talk to a book agent, 
even if L cared te.” Dr. S.C. Mitchell, Professor 
of History in Richmond College, Virginia, 
wrote: “ Zhe courtesy of such a private exami- 
nation ts in keeping with the admirable spirit of 
The Outlook and must commend itself to every 
one as a method to be adopted by the publishers 
of all important works, since they require leisure 
and patience to enable oue to appreciate aright 
their merits.” 

These are examples of THOUSANDS OF 
LETTERS that have reached The Outlook tes- 
tifying that THE IDEAL WAY of selling a 
book has been applied to the most valuable ; 
new work of the twentieth century. A Specimen Volume 
ARE YOU POSSIBLY UNFAMILIAR WITH will be sent if you 
THIS NOVEL AND RADICAL DEPARTURE send this application 
IN BOOK-SELLING ? at once. 

DO YOU REALIZE THAT THE HISTORIANS’ 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD IS THE FIRST 
GREAT WORLD-HISTORY EVER PUB- | To THE OUTLOOK 

LISHED? 225 Fourth Avenue, City: 

DO YOU KNOW THAT THIS WORK TELLS Please send a Specimen Volume of the Historians’ 
YOU EVERY VITAL FACT IN THE SFORY History of the World, without cost tome. I promise 
OF HUMANITY, IN THE ACTUAL WORDS to return it to you at your expense, within seven 








OF ALL THE WORLD’S GREATEST days after receipt, whether | decide to subscribe or 
WRITERS? not. L. A.3 

DO YOU NOT, THEREFORE, WISH TO EX- ii i.nk snss-ccsnsnsasctanakecuncsiantsascsenssmenans 
AMINE, WITHOUT COST, A BOOK THAT IS ase 


AS READABLE, AS INSTRUCTIVE, AND AS 
USEFUL AS ANY EVER WRITTEN? «— 5 han eeceeceeeetecteeeeeeeeeeenseneeeeecees 













































be Man of Sorrows 


Being a Little Journey to 
the Home of 492259224: 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


By Elbert Hubbard 


- 








A sincere attempt to depict the life, times and teachings, and with truth 
limn the personality of the Man of Sorrows. Printed on hand-made paper, 
from a new font of Roman type. Special initials and ornaments. One 
hundred and twenty pages. A very beautiful book, bound solidly, vet 
simply, in limp leather, silk lined. 


PRICE PER VOLUME, TWO DOLLARS 





THE ROYCROFTERS East Aurora, Erie County, New York 

















A Missionary Move! 


END us your subscription at once, and we will present 
you, Gratis, a leather-bound, silk-lined Roycroft book, 
| the price of which is Two Dollars. @ This is the offer: 
nts") Remit us Two Dollars and we will send you The 
Philistine tor a year, Little Journeys for. 1905, and one Roycroft 
Book —all for Two Dollars. The Little Journeys, by Elbert 
Hubbard, for 1905, will be “To The Homes of Great Scientists,” 
Subjects as follows: 











Copernicus Humboldt Ernst H. Haeckel John Tyndall 
Galileo Sir Wm.H.Herschel Carl Von Linnaeus Alfred R. Wallace 
Sir Isaac Newton Charles R. Darwin Thomas H. Huxley John Fiske 
( The Philistine,a year . . . $1.00 
REGULAR RATES , Little Journeys, a year. . . 3.00 
One Roycroft Book . . . . 2.00 
Total - - - $6.00 


TWO DOLLARS FOR ALL 





THE PHILISTINE, East Aurora, N. Y (Cut This Order Out) 
Enclosed find Two Dollars, and I saguent you to send me The Philistine mayazine for one year, and 
Little Fourneys for 1905, also the gratis Two-Dollar Roycroft Book, all as per your special offer. 
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THE FUTURE 


I, 


Suppose that I consider it quite pos- 
sible to visit the North Pole in an air- 
ship? Suppose I predict that at no dis- 
tant date aerial cruisers will threaten 
fleets, make war on submarine boats, 
and stampede army divisions? 

Suppose I tell you that I hope, as 
early as the coming summer, to give 
something to the impetus remaining 
needful to the aerial effort that will 
bring such things to pass in Europe? 
That I fully expect, before the particu- 
lar experiment be finished, to go cruis- 
ing for a week at a time over Europe 
in an air-ship that will not need to 
touch earth each night because it will 
be in itself a floating house? 

You might reply that such looking 
into the future is easy. But looking into 
the past is also a kind of looking into 
the future. When eight years ago I 
first proposed to attach an explosive 
petroleum motor beneath a balloon 
filled with inflammable gas,.the world 
cried out against the project. 

After I had proved the safety of the 
automobile motor in the air, I declared 
that I would build an air-ship capable 
of making steering-way against mod- 


OF AIR-SHIPS. 


erate winds. I was at once accused of 
being as ignorant of mechanics as of 
aeronautics; the elongated balloon 
would double on itself; and the system 
would be carried off by the first breeze. 
To add to the discouragement, the 
balloon of my second airship did double 
on itself, and I was carried by the wind 
from the Jardin d’Acclimation to the 
Plain of Bagatelle. 

Years passed. I built other air-ships. 
I navigated over Paris; I made evolu- 
tions above the Champ de Mars; I ac- 
complished trips to points indicated in 
advance; I returned to my starting- 
points. In a word, I enjoyed great 
pleasure in my air-ships, which I saw 
to be practical. Yet the accusation 
that I would be helpless in the wind 
pursued me; and I heard it from so 
many authoritative lips that it is a 
wonder I did not come to fear it my- 
self—such is the world’s power of sug- 
gestion over the individual. 

Then I navigated the air between St. 
Cloud and the Eiffel Tower against a 
time-limit believed to be prohibitory 
—not once, but twice; not twice, but 
three times. On October 19th, 1901, I 
made the eleven kilometres plus the 
turning of the Tower in 29 minutes 30 
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seconds. Was it done in a profound 
calm? No; the Central Meteorological 
Bureau reported, at the moment of 
starting, a south-east wind blowing six 
metres per second—twenty-one kilo- 
metres per hour—at the altitude of the 
Eiffel Tower. 

At Monaco in the early part of 1902 
I dealt so continually with the wind 
that I was never able to make a satis- 
factory estimate of my speed. Up 
and down the Mediterranean coast I 
sped, sometimes accelerated, some- 
times retarded by the wind; and so I 
came to look on the entire wind-prob- 
lem as simply one of plus and minus 
as to speed and of the toughness of 
superposed silk and varnish with re- 
spect to pressure; and my strongest 
impression of those Mediterranean 
flights remains that I rejoiced, laugh- 
ing to see how I outsped and left be- 
hind me the steam-chaloupes and petro- 
leum launches that ought to have ac- 
companied me to pick me up in case 
I fell! 

Everything I have thus far accom- 
plished has become commonplace. It 
is known, it has been seen, it seems 
natural, not unusual. But let us not 
forget that the commonplaces of 1902 
were the impossibilities of 1898. 

I said this to myself. I had tired of 
straining for speed to gratify the 
curiosity of others; and so I permitted 
myself to take some aerial amusement. 
I built my little “No. 9,” in which, 
day after day, I hopped over the trees 
of the Bois, kept appointments to 
lunch, attended a review, and guide- 
roped down the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées to my door at the corner of 
the Rue Washington. 

That was one kind of air-ship. Had 
I at that moment predicted that, with- 
in two years, I would go on aerial 
pleasure-cruises of a week’s length, 
accompanied by friends whom I would 
lodge, feed, and keep warm, while they 
should sleep between the constellations 
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and exult through 
golden afternoons spent gliding over 
Europe, I should have heard all the 
old objections—and some new ones. 


and the earth, 


II. 


Why is it that no balloon has ever 
been able to stay much longer than 
twenty-four hours in the air, and that 
the world’s record, made in a recent 
sensational contest, is not quite thirty- 
six hours? 

It is because ballooning has two 
great enemies—condensation and dila- 
tation. Suppose that you are at 
equilibrium at five hundred metres. 
Suddenly a little cloud masks the sun. 
The gas in the balloon cools and con- 
denses, and if you do not at once throw 
out enough ballast to correspond to the 
ascensional force lost by such conden- 
sation, you will begin descending to 
earth. If you throw out too much 
ballast, you will become too light again 
and shoot up too high. 

Imagine you have thrown out just 
enough. All goes well for a _ time. 
Then the little cloud ceases to mask 
the sun. Your gas will heat up again, 
and by its dilatation will regain its 
old lifting power; but, having less to 
lift by the amount of baliast just 
thrown out, it will dart higher into the 
air, where the decreasing atmospheric 
pressure will permit it to go on dilating 
until a lot of gas escapes through the 
valve with which every balloon is fur- 
nished. Otherwise the balloon would 
burst! 

You have overshot your equilibrium 
and lost too much gas—because the 
balloon is an impetuous thing, always 
exaggerating. Therefore you will find 
yourself descending—to condense your 
gas again as the atmospheric pressure 
increases—when more ballast must be 
sacrificed, and the balloon shoots up 
too high’ again, and the trouble recom- 
mences! 




















The skill of the spherical balloonist 
consists precisely in maintaining his 
desired altitude with the greatest econ- 
omy of gas and ballast; but, be he ever 
so exact, the time must come when re- 
peated condensations have forced him 
to throw out his last gramme of ballast 
and repeated dilatations have lost him 
s0 much gas that the balloon sinks to 
earth—no longer spherical, but pear- 
shaped, with its lower part hanging 
flaccid. 

From the earliest ballooning times, 
men have sought to combat condensa- 
tion by means of heat. Montgolfier’s 
first balloon was filled with nothing 
but hot air, which is lighter than the 
cool air of the atmosphere; and it has 
always been known that an adequate 
heating of one’s gas would be equiva- 
lent to saving so much ballast. 

Pilatre de Rozier who, accompanied 
by the Marquis d’Arlandes, was the 
first in the world to make a free 
balloon ascent, finally lost his life in 
an attempt to cross the English Chan- 
nel by means of such a contrivance 
in which heated air was to reinforce 
hydrogen gas. 

Many methods have been since pro- 
posed, the latest and most logical be- 
ing a plan which would allow steam to 
freely mingle with gas—the 
theory being that such steam will con- 
dense in drops on the inside surface of 
the balloon envelope, to be caught 
again without loss as they fall into a 
proper receptacle below the open vent 
at the bottom of the spherical balloon. 

Nothing could be more logical or 
beautiful than this plan in theory; and 
the only reasons I have for refusing to 
adopt it in practice come from my own 
small experiments, which I do not 
claim to be conclusive. Only, so far 
as I have been able to experiment, the 
system would require me to take up 
too much water. The surface of the 
balloon is so great that the mass of the 
steam, instead of condensing and fall- 


one’s 
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ing in drops as it ought to do, seems 
simply to disappear, to escape through 
the varnished silk, where gas itself 
cannot escape. At least this is what 
happened to me. 

Yet such heating of one’s gas is too 
tempting an idea to be abandoned, 
especially in these days of perfected 
petroleum fuel. With one kilogramme 
of petroleum I am promised by the 
manufacturers of my boilers and con- 
densers that I can vaporize twenty 
kilogrammes of water. If I can devise 
a practical means for catching this 
water again as it ceases to be steam, 
the oft-studied problem will be solved. 
Imagine the balloon to be coming down 
—the result of gas condensation. In- 
stead of lightening it by throwing out 
twenty kilogrammes of sand, I will 
have but to burn one kilogramme of 
petroleum! My twenty kilogrammes 
of water will become steam, itself 
lighter than the air, and whose heat 
will dilate my gas to such an extent 
as to produce thirty kilogrammes of 
new ascensional force! 

At first I hoped that the thing could 
be accomplished by means of a small 
and very tight steam-bag sewed inside 
the balloon. I would lead my steam to 
it, there to condense and fall in drops 
which could be caught, by means of 
a tube. This steam-bag, expanding as 
it filled, would have at the same time 
served as an interior air-ballonet to aid 
in maintaining the balloon’s form, Un- 
fortunately no silk and varnish will 
resist steam, and after long experi- 
ments in which the steam reduced my 
steam-bags to a sticky mass, I hit upon 
my present condensers, 

Why should I not 
boiler directly to a present-day alu- 
minium condenser hung inside the 
balloon? It had never been done—but 
that is the distinguishing particular of 
all new things. Now I have done it. 
You can call it a condenser or a radia- 
tor; in fact, it differs little from the 


lead from the 
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radiator of an automobile in construc- 
tion or function, though its object is to 
heat instead of to cool. It consists of 
half a kilometre of very thin alu- 
minium tubes disposed vertically in the 
form of a hollow cone, the whole be- 
ing suspended inside the balloon from 
its top. 

Now imagine the balloon to be in the 
air—and coming down as the result of 
gas condensation. I simply turn a 
faucet, and steam immediately gen- 
erated by a remarkable little up-to- 
date boiler begins mounting to the con- 
denser and rushing through its half 
a kilometre of tubes. This steam can- 
not possibly mingle with my gas, yet 
it heats it, re-dilates it, and gives new 
ascensional power to the balloon. In- 
deed, the radiation of the half kilo- 
metre of tubes is so complete that the 
steam ceases to be steam before it has 
traversed their whole length. So it im- 
mediately drops out at the other end 
in the form of water again! 

Now you see what happens. Inter- 
rupted at will by the play of the 
faucets, I keep my twenty  kilo- 
grammes of water in a continuous cir- 
cular movement of water, steam, 
water, steam, water. The twenty kil- 
ogrammes (or more) of water remains 
always a part of the original weighing 
of the balloon; yet each time I send 
it round the circle, at the cost of one 
kilogramme of petroleum fuel, I gain 
temporarily thirty kilogrammes of as- 
censional force: and, thanks to the 
play of my faucets, I tan graduate this 
force at will. 

I repeat, I gain thirty for one—thirty 
kilogrammes of ascensional force for 
one kilogramme of petroleum ballast. 
Therefore—it seems clear to me—if the 
ordinary spherical balloonist can stay 
twenty-four hours in the air with a 
given quantity of sand-ballast, I shall 
be able to stay thirty days in the air 
with the same quantity of petroleum 
ballast. 





































Ill. 


The balloon envelope of this aerial 
yacht—as I may call it—is being sewed. 
Its car is already built. Its boiler and 
condenser are being constructed. Its 
motor is ordered. Its propellers exist. 
And very soon the aerial yacht will 
start on its first cruise. In appearance 
it will more resemble the preconceived 
idea of a twentieth century air-ship 
than anything heretofore produced. 

Beneath an egg-shaped balloon, 
slightly less elongated than the balloon 
of my “No. 9,” will be seen hanging 
what looks like a little house with a 
balcony window running half its 
length on each side. The balcony win- 
dow will characterize the open, or ob- 
servation, room of the floating house, 
or car; and in it the motor will have 
its place. Behind it is the closed 
sleeping and reposing room; while in 
front of it you will see an open plat- 
form holding the steam-producing 
boiler. From it steam can also be led, 
by means of a pipe, to the open room 
for cooking and to the closed room for 
heating purposes when needed. 

As the floating house is designed to 
remain for days at a time in the air, 
protection from the cold, even of 
moderate altitudes, may become impor- 
tant. ‘Therefore the closed room can 
be made quite tight, to retain heat, it 
—like the whole of the car—being com- 
posed of a framework of pine, alumin- 
ium, and piano wire tightly covered 
with varnished balloon silk of many 
thicknesses. It will contain two cot 
beds. You may ask what will the 
guests do while the captain sleeps? 
The whole idea of the aerial yacht is 
contained in the answer. 

My guests may remain at ease while 
I take my turn at sleeping. The aerial 
yacht is not designed for high speed. 
Therefore its balloon need not be 
cylindrical. I am even making it egg- 
shaped; consequently the skilled la- 














re- 


bor and. unremitting attention 
quired for the maintenance of a cylin- 
drical form by means of interworking 


ventilators and valves will not be 
needed, In this respect, indeed, the 
aerial yacht can, for hours at a time, 
be made to resemble very closely a 
spherical balloon, its motor being 
stopped, and the system being allowed 
to float gently through the night—or 
afternoon or morning—on a favorable 
air current. The labors of my guests 
will be limited to a common-sense 
opening and closing of a faucet as the 
balloon obviously falls or rises. 

We shall do a great deal of such re- 
poseful gliding on favorable currents, 
floating onward at no great height 
above the earth, but utterly free from 
the guide-roping nuisance. For us 
there will be no darting up into the 
frigid solitudes above the clouds, no 
falling into dank mists—after the fash- 
ion of spherical balloonists. Nor will 
there be the strain for speed, or the 
pressure preoccupation incident to 
ordinary air-ship flights. A proper 
handling of the faucets will secure us 
the level hititude we desire; and we 
shall float on, watching the great map 
of Europe unroll beneath us! 

We shall dine. We shall watch the 
stars rise. We shall hang between the 
constellations and the earth. 

We shall awake to the glory of the 
morning. 

So day shall succeed to day. We 
shall pass frontiers. Now we are over 
Russia—it would be a pity to stop—let 
us make a loop and return by way of 
Hungary and _ Austria. Here is 
Vienna! Let us set the propeller work- 
ing full speed to change our course. 
Perhaps we shall fall in with a current 
that will take us to Belgrade? 

And now that it is morning again, 
let us ride on this breeze as far as 
Constantinople! We shall have time, 
and shall find means to return to 
Paris! 
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IV. 


The obvious advantage of an egg- 
shaped, dirigible balloon under slight 
interior pressure, and furnished with 
my steam heating system is, of course, 
its ability to remain thirty days in the 
air where the ordinary’ spherical 
balloon can stay but one day. 

Had André possessed it, he might 
have started off with serious hopes of 
crossing the Pole on an air current, 
and being carried to civilization in the 
opposite hemisphere; therefore I see 
no reason why such an aerial yacht, 
built for the purpose, should not reach 
the Pole and get back safely. An 
Arctic exploration steamship could 
carry it to the farthest possible point 
North; and there, on the deck of the 
steamship, it could be inflated and 
sent off to make the few hundred 
kilometres remaining between it and 
the great goal. 

I have always been attracted by the 
idea of reaching the Pole in an air- 
ship. When one considers the very 
few hundred kilometres remaining to 
be conquered, it seems annoyingly un- 
practical that an aerial machine, capa- 
ble of racing against a time limit in 
the teeth of a wind blowing twenty- 
one kilometres per hour, should be 
baffled by them. To have recourse to 
speed would have been my first idea, 
actually proposed by me in my book 
Dans V Air: 

“Some day explorers will guide-rope 
to the North Pole from their ice-locked 
steamship after it has reached its 
farthest possible point north,” I said. 
“Guide-roping over the ice-pack, they 
will make the few hundred kilometres 
to the Pole at the rate of from fifty to 
sixty kilometres per hour. Even at the 
rate of forty kilometres per hour, the 
trip to the Pole and back to the ship 
might be accomplished between break- 
fast and supper!” 

I would now, nevertheless, prefer to 
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rely on time rather than on speed, and 
trust the adventure to one of these 
aerial yachts, built for the special pur- 
pose. 

Experience that will have to be 
gained by many cruises in my pleasure 
yacht would teach us how to build, 
equip, and handle a stronger and more 
powerful one adapted to Polar explora- 
tion. The size of the balloon would 
have to be calculated in proportion 
to the long duration of the cruise, the 
thickness of the envelope, the quantity 
of petroleum and stores, the capacity 
of the steam heating system, and the 
force of motor and propeller. 

I have said that my aerial pleasure 
yacht will have no great speed. Prob- 
ably it will not exceed fifteen kilo- 
metres per hour, What propeller 
speed ought to be given to the Polar 
yacht would be a question for caleu- 
lation with many elements; but I con- 
cede in advance that it might be car- 
ried away from its course. 

It might be carried from its course; 
but having, let us say, from thirty to 
forty days in the air at its disposal, 
it could always start due north again 
with its propeller the moment it had 
found a region of comparative calm. 
Note, it would have no need to retrace 
its course after such a blowing aside— 
it would simply try to start due north 
again! 

When it found a northerly air-current 
—either by accident or by hunting for 
it vertically—it would immediately 
stop its motor, in order to waste no 
fuel. Indeed, its propeller-force ought 
to be exerted only in two cases, for 
two great uses: (a) to push on straight 
to the Pole in every period of calm, 
and (b) to modify the air-ship’s course 
when riding on a more or less favora- 
ble air-current. 

Such are the two vital advantages of 
the aerial yacht not enjoyed by André 
in his balloon—its ability to re-direct 
its course due north, and time to wait 





for opportunities to so re-direct its 
course again and again and again. I 
will not dwell on the vital comforts 
of a heated cabin: but to me it is ob- 
vious that the closed room of the 
Polar yacht ought to be constructed 
very close, to hold all the heat its cap- 
tain could give it. Its walls of many 
thicknesses of varnished silk enclosing 
both motor and boiler might save the 
expedition; for, apart from the adven- 
ture of André, this would be the first 
time for men to affront the cold of the 
north without the resources of con- 
tinual violent exercise. Indeed, I have 
often asked myself if André and his 
companion did not simply perish from 
cold! 

Or—another supposition—did it never 
occur to you that the tragedy of the 
André expedition might have been due 
to his balloon descending to earth in 
those far northern regions? Who 
knows what practical effect of conden- 
sation the intense cold might have had 
on its gas? <A single descent to earth 
might have occasioned the loss of a 
great deal of gas. To rise again might 
have cost André a dangerous loss of 
ballast: and he would have started off 
again crippled in both these vital 
means! 

Should the aerial Poiar yacht be 
obliged to descend to earth, its captain 
could accomplish the manceuvre by 
merely turning a faucet and allowing 
the intense cold to condense his gas. 
To rise again, he would simply re-heat 
his gas. 


V. 


When the secret history of the 
Russo-Japanese war comes to be 
known, the submarine-boat will prob- 
ably be found to have played a deci- 
sive part in the destruction of the first 
Russian Navy. 

It is astonishing how quickly we 
habituate ourselves to revolutionary 
inventions. Up to the moment they 














burst on us as successes, we condemn 
them; then we accept them non- 
chalantly, as something natural. 

A few years ago the submarine-boat 
occupied the same category as the air- 
ship in our consciousness; and it is 
only yesterday that a British sub- 
marine-boat drowned its entire crew 
while under cautious experiment in 
protected waters! Yet there are few 
who doubt to-day that hostile sub- 
marine-boats rather than inexplicable 
carelessness with respect to their own 
mines destroyed the Russians’ men-of- 
war and cruisers. 

So it will be with the air-ship in 
war. The first successful one has but 
to appear, and the world will forget 
all its unfavorable judgments. And 
should the first one to appear be acci- 
dentally unsuccessful? I answer that, 
in such case, the world will probably 
have to wait a little longer for the 
surprise. There are inventions that 
have luck, others that have less: or is 
it simply that we are prone to over- 
look the small beginnings of the suc- 
cessful ones? The submarine-boat has, 
for the moment, distanced the air-ship 
—but in the end it is the air-ship that 
will be its master! 

I have no doubt of it—the twentieth 
century air-ship is bound to become 
not only the unique enemy but the sen- 
sational master of the twentieth cen- 
tury submarine-boat—and this for a 
very curious reason, depending on cer- 
tain optical laws not at all taken ac- 
count of by the inventors of either! 

It is now a well-observed fact that 
the occupants of balloons and air- 
ships floating over the surface of the 
water are able to perceive bodies mov- 
ing beneath the surface of the waves, 
to a depth and with a distinctness that 
is marvellous. 

In view of this one fact, imagine the 
case of a fleet threatened by sub- 
marine-boats. Without the aid of an 
aerial cruiser, it must remain as help- 
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less as were the magnificent Russian 
war-ships in the harbor of Port Arthur. 
Protected by an aerial cruiser, observe 
how its chances change! The air-ship 
will be seen moving over the waves in 
long, parallel lines. Beneath the sur- 
face of the water moves the sub- 
marine-boat. Its speed is little in com- 
parison with that of its adversary in 
the air. It cannot even perceive that 
the air-ship is threatening it without 
rising to the surface at great risk; and 
it can profit by the knowledge so ob- 
tained only by diving to depths in 
which its usefulness becomes nil. 

In a word, the submarine-boat can 
do no harm to the air-ship; while the 
latter can the submarine’s 
presence, indicate its position to war- 
ships, and hurl down on it long arrows 
filled with explosives, and capable of 
penetrating the waves to depths im- 
possible to gunnery from the decks of 
men of war or cruisers. 

In that day the nation that has sub- 
marine-boats and no air-ships will find 
itself in a ludicrous position. Instead 
of being able to protect its fleet of 
warships with its submarine-boats, it 
will be obliged to protect its sub- 
marine-boats with its fleet! 

Can you not see small air-ships used 
as scouts over both land and sea? 
You reply that they will be shot at by 
the enemy. Certainly they will be 
shot at—and now and then be brought 
down to earth: such is the fortune and 
the cost of war, which sees costly 
artillery abandoned, stores deliberately 
destroyed—and war-ships sunk! But 
other air-ship scouts will obtain infor- 
mation that may decide a campaign. 

There will be air-ships and air-ships, 
small and large, for different uses. In 
my imagination I see one of the great 
aerial cruisers of the future; and lucky 
will be the army or navy that is first 
privileged to use it as an auxiliary! 

Being constructed with the resources 
of a nation, and designed for moment- 
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ous uses, it will be enormously 
stronger and more powerful than my 
“No. 7,” whose sharp elongated form 
it will nevertheless adopt for the sake 
of speed. I will suppose it to have a 
gas capacity of 77,000 cubic metres, to 
give it a lifting power of ninety-three 
tons. This is no fanciful picture. I 
have long and carefully calculated 
these specifications, and they are in 
due proportion to each other. 

For example, there must be an inti- 
mate connection between the capacity, 
shape, and strength of its balloon, the 
speed at which it is to be driven by 
its motor and the weight of the crew, 
fuel, munitions, and permanent furni- 
ture it is to carry. 

The balloon ought to be two hun- 
dred metres long and twenty-eight 
metres in its greatest diameter. It 
would be propelled through the air by 
thirty propellers, each worked by a 
separate petroleum motor of one hun- 
dred horse power. This would give a 
total of three thousand horse power, 
sufficient to impart to the air-ship a 
steady high speed of as much as one 
hundred kilometres per hour. To with- 
stand the exterior and interior pres- 
sure corresponding to such speed, the 
balloon envelope ought to be composed 
of twenty-six thicknesses of Lyons 
silk properly superposed and _ var- 
nished. 

With a balloon of such lifting power, 
enough fuel could be carried to make 
one thousand kilometres at full speed, 
or from three to four thousand kilo- 
metres at reduced speed, and there 
would remain enough lifting power to 
carry a crew of twenty men and a 
supply of explosives to be hurled at 
the enemy by means of one or two 
cannons genre lance-torpille a Vair com- 
primée. 

Such an aerial cruiser would have 
nothing to fear from the wind. With 
its high speed of one hundred kilo- 
metres per hour it could make its way 
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tranquilly in the stiffest breeze; and 
when not in use it could be held close 
to the ground, practically out of the 
wind’s reach, by a hundred cables. 

Doubtless in future wars on land 
and sea the great aerial cruisers, with 
their crews, will be brought down like 
simple little air-ship scouts. It will 
happen less frequently because of their 
speed, the vigilance of their numerous 
crew, and their terrible offensive 
power. But are not whole sea fleets 
destroyed in war? Did the Russians 
give up the sea because of the destruc- 
tion of their warships in the harbor 
of Port Arthur? 

I concede that air-ships may be shot 
at and hit; yet it will not follow be- 
cause they are hit that they must fall 
like a stone; “full speed ahead” com- 
manded after the fatal puncture will 
take the wounded aerial craft far from 
the sceneof its wounding. I concede that 
they may be shot at, hit, and even be 
brought down; yet the French and 
English officers who watched the Boers 
shoot day after day at the captive 
balloon that rose above Ladysmith 
have ideas of their own about the 
practical difficulties of thus bringing 
down a bag of silk filled with gas. 

I concede that air-ships may be de- 
stroyed in war; but, at the worst, re- 
member that the crew of a great aerial 
cruiser will not contain a tenth of the 
crew of a war-ship; that its construc- 
tion will cost far less than a tenth in 
both money and time. Yes, air-ships 
will be destroyed in war; but reflect 
also how quickly a 20,000,000 francs 
war-ship may be sent to the bottom 
of the sea by dropping a moderate 
quantity of dynamite on the middle of 
its deck! 


VI. 


How soon are we to enter on ‘the 
Air-ship Age? Probably the great 
change wilt come rapidly: once let an 
air-ship reach the Pole, once let an 











aerial cruiser make some action d’éclat 
in war—and within an astonishingly 
short time you will see hundreds of 
air-ships gliding overhead. The great 
change will have begun! 

Hundreds of engineers and mechan- 
icians will begin competing with each 
other in the improvement of aerial 
eraft, copying from each other, im- 
proving on each other, racing with 
each other, exhibiting side by side in 
Air-Ship Salons. Factories will be de- 
voted to air-ship construction, and the 
models of each succeeding year will 
be more practical—by reason of the 
experience gained by a thousand ex- 
perts in every-day competitive experi- 
ment. 

At the beginning it will be as it was 
with automobiles when they bore no 
numbers, when no chauffeurs’ certifi- 
cates were issued, and when the ama- 
teur going out for a spin was tolerated 
as an exception in one sense, and as 
a pioneer of French industry in an- 
other. 

Month after month more air-ships 
will be seen manceuvring over Paris; 
but as they will not frighten horses, 
will not run over pedestrians, will not 
congest traffic, will not pollute the air 
of Paris with their odors, there will be 
less crying against them than you 
might imagine. 

Oh, yes, there will be certain com- 
plaints against them. Now and again 
an air-ship, either by design or acci- 
dent, will come down in the street— 
by preference in a wide avenue. 
Crowds will collect around it. Now 
and again—not often—one of them will 
fall with painful, but not necessarily 
fatal, results. 

There will be discussions. A _ por- 
tion of the population and Press will 
take sides against the aerial move- 
ment. Others will defend it, if only 


in the interest of French industry and 
of Paris as the world’s centre of 
novelties: for Parisians will be once 
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again ready—as they have always been 
ready—to make greater concessions 
than other cities to maintain the repu- 
tation of their brilliant capital as the 
“Ville Lumiére,” the enlightened pleas- 
ure-city of the world, the capital of 
new sights and sensations! 

Little by little these very accidents 
and interruptions of street traffic will 
force certain topographical changes on 
Paris. 

The air-ship people will 
landing spaces. 

They will say: We ask nothing of 
the street. We do not benefit by your 
expensively maintained avenues. If 
you will accord us landing spaces, we 
will keep to them; and you will have 
no further trouble from us. 

Thus the first landing spaces will be 
conceded—wide open spaces like 
parade grounds, free from trees, build- 
ings, poles or fences, to which the air- 
ship captain may steer his craft in 
ease of accident or desire to alight. 

At the beginning they will probably 
be parts of already existing public 
squares; but the topographical change 
will have begun. Little by little the 
landing spaces will have to be made 
in every part of Paris; and when they 
begin to be constructed on the tops 
of houses, the second part of the topo- 
graphical change will have begun. 

Whether or not we who read these 
lines will ever mount in lifts to spa- 
cious platforms in the air to wait for 
the aerial craft to come and take us, 
will depend, I fancy, on how much the 
neroplane principle will be found able 
to serve us. Dirigible elongated 
balloons, even when neither heavier 
nor lighter than the air, are accommo- 
dating craft, perfectly capable of 
mounting from landing spaces on the 
ground. Aeroplane air-ships, on the 
other hand, may find vital advantage 
in coming to, and especially in startin 
from, heights. ' 

I have no objection to aeroplanes 
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furnished with motors; and there are 
even certain forms plus lourds que Vair, 
which I regard as eventually possible, 
if not probable. Indeed, were Il, 
Santos-Dumont, to find myself at the 
head of a great experimental air-ship 
station with unlimited material and 
workmen at command, I would be im- 
mediately found constructing, side by 
side, a dozen different types of aerial 
craft, being convinced—as I have ever 
been convinced—that practical experi- 
ment must be our only true guide in 
the air. If, in my own modest experi- 
ments, I have thus far held to the 
elongated balloon, it has been uniquely 
from my desire to navigate the air at 
once, without delay, for my own pleas- 
ure! 

There may be aeroplane air-ships 
with great fixed wings, which will per- 
mit powerful motors to propel them, 
skimming through the atmosphere. 
The proportion between motive force 
and surface may be satisfactorily ar- 
rived at; the natural laws of the sizes 
of such aeroplanes, either simple or 
combined with balloons, may be dis- 
covered. And so quickly do we be- 
come habituated to new things, the 
day when aerial omnibuses begin car- 
rying tourists and business men from 
Paris to St. Petersburg, you and I will 
take our places in them as naturally 
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as our grandfathers took the first rail- 
way trains. 

Then, in addition to the surface land- 
ing spaces and the elevated landing 
stages of the smaller aerial craft, new 
and highly-organized aerial line sta- 
tions will complete the topographical 
change. ; 

They will resemble the termini of 
railways only in so far as they must 
have waiting-rooms, restaurants, bars 
and ecab-ranks on one side, and traffic 
halls, machine shops, gas plants, and 
a lot of parallel railway tracks on the 
other. The railway tracks will be for 
the accommodation of small trucks 
and locomotives used in the manceu- 
vring of waiting air-ships—for an air- 
ship on the ground is as clumsy as an 
eagle! 

As clumsy as an eagle! The other 
day I stood looking at an eagle flopping 
on his branch in his cage at the Jardin 
des Plantes. And as his clumsiness 
grew more and more apparent, I con- 
gratulated his Designer and Construc- 
tor that He had no mathematicians in 
frock coats and high hats at His elbow 
when He began His first experiments 
with the flying lizards. Their clumsi- 
ness and weight would have con- 
demned them in advance as their 
clumsiness and lightness has con- 
demned the first dirigible balloons! 

Santos-Dumont. 





THE MARRIAGE’ BOND. 


Among those whose names appear 
in the obituary lists of 1904 was a man 
who had been affectionately known 
for two generations by a large and yet 
rather close circle of friends. Of a 
retiring disposition, which became 


more and more marked as he grew 
older, he had nevertheless a_ perfect 
genius for society, as was shown as 
often as he appeared in it. 


Nor was 


there much difficulty in discovering 
what worked the charm. Gentle man- 
ners and bright and ready wits were 
less than half the explanation. An 
extremely sympathetic temperament 
brings us nearer to the secret: which 
is fully revealed when we learn that,. 
instructed by sympathy, he brought 
all earthly righteousness into the sim- 
ple formula, Social loyalty, social recti- 














tude. To him, every thing was for- 
tunate or unfortunate, right or wrong, 
according as it tended to strengthen, 
purify, and adorn the relations of so- 
ciety, or to deharmonize and degrade 
them. All the little obligations, cour- 
tesies, kindnesses that thread the so- 
cial class to which he belonged were 
matters of moment to him. Much more 
therefore was he concerned with the 
stronger bonds that should run through- 
out the community as a whole, like the 
ties in the frame of a ship, and, above 
all, the elementary principles—fewer 
than the Ten Commandments, wherein 
most of them are embodied—upon 
which every social organism is built, 
if built to last. Christian or pagan, 
village or kingdom, they are its neces- 
sary foundation. 

AS we see every day, views like these 
may be held where they have but small 
effect on the character and conduct of 
the person who holds them. But Mr. 
——’s friends would say (we must give 
him a name, but are only allowed to 
do so by an alias)—the friends of Mr. 
Peters would say that in his case we 
have to speak of instincts rather than 
views. Reading and reflection only 
confirmed what was implanted in his 
nature. And these instincts being sin- 
gularly capable of working into all the 
affairs and relations of life, from the 
least to the greatest, they were kept 
in constant operation. There was the 
same call upon them at the dinner- 
table as in the council-room, and from 
George Peters the same ever-ready re- 
sponse. Yet for all this, and the help- 
fulness in great and little things that 
was the consequence, it is likely 
enough that he would have been less 
“popular” without a certain eccen- 
tricity which was always amusing, 
though sometimes puzzling for a kind 
of daring innocence. 

This last-named characteristic is not 
very uncommon, but it seldom endures 
beyond middle age. It remained a 
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Peters characteristic to the last. In 
the same month in which he died— 
he being then near his eightieth year, 
though he did not look it—his innocent 
daring planned and carried out a little 
adventure odd in itself, and yet more 
odd for having never been heard of. For 
it had to do with certain literary and so- 
cial developments which are never 
long out of public and 
though quietly managed was yet no 
secret. 

Mr. 
tances among the members of two or 
three of the Ladies’ Clubs established 
in London lately, and whether through 
these or after a round of visits to the 
club secretaries, he was furnished with 
the names of members who were likely 
to accept an invitation to meet at his 
house one afternoon for the discussion 
of “a matter of urgent public interest.” 
Though his urgent subject-matter was 
not explicitly stated, it was not beyond 
inference from the terms of the invi- 
tation, if we may judge by a draft of 
it among Mr. Peters’s papers. We may 
also infer that the invitation was ad- 
dressed to fewer than a dozen iadies— 
two or three in this club, two or three 
in that—all known as taking an active 
interest in the improvement of the race 
by extending the liberties and enlarg- 
ing the opportunities of Woman. No 
one, indeed, seems to have been asked 
to confer without evidence that she had 
gone somewhat deeply into the sub- 
ject—socially, analytically, psychologi- 
eally, and otherwise; from which it 
may be gathered that a considerable 
proportion of the invitées were novel- 
ists, or endowed with the genius which 
so often shows itseif a maturing quality. 
None of these ladies had the least diffi- 
culty in making out Mr. Peters’s cre- 
dentials, of course, or in ascertaining 
that a conference might be as prop- 
erly attended at his house as at any 
bishop’s. 

And, apparently, there were no re- 
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Peters, it seemed, had acquain- 
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fusals, no abstentions, even nothing 
that could have been called unpunct- 
uality. On a summer afternoon all 
who were invited met in Mr. Peters’s 
library—as large an apartment as his 
drawing-room, and more fit for the oc- 
easion. There were no introductions. 
Mr. Peters had even instructed his but- 
ler to avoid the presentation of cards 
as much as possible, so that when our 
aged friend entered the room—which, 
taking advantage of his ancientry, he 
deferred till most of his guests were 
assembled—he could not have named 
any one of them with certitude. His 
idea seems to have been that there 
should be only the least acknowledg- 
ment of personality at this little meet- 
ing. He had to introduce himself, 
however; and so, making them a beau- 
tiful bow at his first step into the room, 
he told them that he was the temer- 
arious person who had trespassed on 
their leisure upon no better warrant 
than some fears—idle fears, perhaps— 
of a public mischief. 

The meeting noticed that Mr. Peters 
brought into the room with him a small 
book, which would have looked quite 
unlike anything on his library shelves 
even if it had not borne one of Mr. 
Mudie’s yellow labels. This book was 
still held firmly in hand while Mr. 
Peters assisted his butler in redispos- 
ing chairs at convenient distances from 
a table upon which a regale of choice 
fruits was set out. If the rather com- 
mon-looking little book had been laid 
down but for three seconds, an intense 
curiosity, which, as Mr. -Peters after- 
wards said, “spoke through the silence 
that veiled it,” would have satisfied it- 
self. “What novel? Whose?” This 
was the question in every eye—a ques- 
tion presently answered. 

Opening the book and running a 
somewhat disrespectful thumb across 
the edges of the leaves, Mr. Peters 
began by venturing the presumption 
“that a novel so warmly praised and 
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so much in demand as —-,” here he 
named the book in question, “must be 
known more or less to them all.” 
(Murmurs of “Oh yes!”) He under- 
stood that although it was customary 
for ladies to write under the names 
of men, in this case the novelist was 
to be accepted as really a man. Was 
it not so? 

Affirmative answers came from all 
sides, but with a noticeable hesitation. 
Mr. Peters, it seems, looked up rather 
questioningly at this, whereupon a 
writer whose own works are more 
philosophical than romantic explained. 
She said that although some plausible 
reasons might be adduced for doubting 
whether the book was written by a 
woman or a man, the authorship had 
been described correctly .. . 

(“Up to a certain point,” a sweet 
young voice said modestly.) 

“Described correctly,”’ the other voice 
repeated. “It happens, however, that 
the remarkable production which you 
hold in your hand is itself additional 
evidence that there is no such thing 
as sex in literature. It has been tri- 
umphantly shown of late that all that 
is at the same time masculine and ad- 
mirable in the imaginative works of 
men can appear as naturally and as 
strikingly in the similar work of 
women. And if yet more recently a 
real George or John or Richard’’—here 
the lady pointed to the Mudie book— 
“can write of the inner mysteries and 
experiences of human nature as a 
woman might, evidence the more that 
literature, like art, knows no sex.” 

This little speech was received with 
warm applause, though not quite unan- 
imous. 

“Then, if that be so,” said Mr. 
Peters, “one of the questions that I 
wished to put to you is already an- 
swered. This novel, as you know, is 
little else than an exposition of the 
inner mysteries and experiences of hu- 
man nature in its least-known half. , At 














any rate, that is its pretension; and 
every review of the book that has 
fallen in my way congratulates the 
author on his astonishing acquaintance 
with the heart and thought of woman, 
as expanded in these more free and 
generous times. Of course I could see 
that he wrote with all the confidence 
of perfect intimacy; and yet, to con- 
fess, I doubted whether the reviewers 
were any more competent to judge of 
his superiority in this line than I my- 
self. Indeed, I thought it not unlikely 
that a jury of women, themselves 
students of human nature, might reject 
this gentleman’s pretensions as an ex- 
positor. That seems to have been a 
mistake. I now understand that the 
reviewers have done him no more than 
justice. When he writes of women— 
or perhaps I should say of ladies, to be 
quite fair—he does so as an intelligent 
and honest woman might.” 

(Movement.) 

Mr. Peters then went on to say that 
had the answer been different he 
should have troubled them with noth- 
ing more than a petition; a petition 
that to the utmost of their opportun- 
ities—great as they were for all who 
wielded the magic of the pen—they 
would make known their want of sym- 
pathy with much that Mr. —— had an 
unmasculine kindness for. As it was, 
he hoped he might be allowed to speak 
a few words on a matter of delicacy 
but of great importance. 

(Permission indicated by a gentle 
rustling into easier attitudes.) 

“Chapter one hundred and _ fifty- 
three,” said Mr. Peters, opening the 
Mudie book. “Chapter one hundred 
and fifty-three and a few preceding 
pages.” But observing about him a 
startled movement of uneasiness—for 
this was the great chapter—he closed 
the book and flung it aside. 

He had no intention, he said, of read- 
ing a word of it, and only named that 
chapter to call to mind the assumption 
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At 


which the whole story hung upon. 
the same time, he was sure they would 


understand that it was not because 
this assumption vitiated a particular 
novel that he gave importance to it, 
but because its apparently delicious 
poison ran through so many of the 
most attractive novels of the day. 
And not in the most attractive novels 
alone. It animated innumerable fire- 
side tales. It was the basis of large 
quantities of essay on the miseries of 
stifled soul and the sacred duty of 
living one’s own life. Far be it from 
him (Mr. Peters) to deny that such 
miseries were often real, or to insist 
overmuch on the sacredness of the 
duty depending a good deal on the sort 
of life proposed. But as for the as- 
sumption that ran through all this 
literature, they must agree with him 
that it was utterly, inexcusably, even 
stupidly false. 

Now arose some pretty, petulant cries 
of “But what assumption, Mr. Peters?” 

“What assumption? That marriage 
is not bondage!” he answered warmly; 
a reply which at once provoked laugh- 
ing exclamations of “Why! don’t we 
assume that itis?” “I think not,” said 
Mr. Peters, at which there was an 
end, pro tem., of all decorum. Every 
variety of surprise had expression in 
the laughter that circled round the 
Chair, as Mr. Peters might be called, 
and in the clatter of amused comment 
which the ladies shared among them- 
selves. 

These pleasant sounds were still rip- 
pling out into the infinite when they 
were chilled and checked by, “I think 
I know what Mr. Peters means. He 
means that we give a bond a bad name 
and break it.” 

Spoken in the same innocent voice 
that had been heard a few minutes 
before, this was said by the youngest 
of the bevy to a friend near her. But 
the voice was such, so fine and clear it 
was, that everybody heard; with the 
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consequence that nine pairs of coldly 
scrutinizing eyes were turned, not 
upon the young lady, but on the de- 
lighted convener of the meeting. 

With a bow in the right direction, 
Mr. Peters declared that, left to him- 
self, he could not have expressed his 
meaning in ten times as many words: 
his meaning so far, that was to say. 
They would now, perhaps, allow him to 
go a little farther in explanation. 

“I say that marriage is bondage. 
You reply that you say so too. In so 
to thirk of this 


saying you appear 

bondage as do the new-fashioned 
novel-writers; of whom I complain 
that they represent the marriage 


bond not as it is but as very posi- 
tively it is not. The novel which I have 
recalled to your minds as an example 
of the new but by no means the good, 
could never have been written—” 

“Not the work of a woman,” inter- 
jected the lady who had already testi- 
fied to that effect, 

“Nor of a man,” the younger one 
continued, simply and sweetly. 

“My own ambiguous opinion, 
Armida,” Mr. Peters added, giving the 
young lady a name, “Could not have 
been written, I say, upon any other 
view of marriage than as a bond that 
does not bind. The author of this 
story” (tapping the Mudie book with 
a paper-knife) “would probably an- 
swer that he does not choose to recog- 
nize a relationship which has no exist- 
superstition or an 


Miss 


ence unless as a 
outrage.” 

(“So obvious!) 

“The idea is, in short, that there 
ean be no such bond in reality because 
there ought not to be; that, as con- 
strued by the laws of liberty, the 
claims of human dignity, the inalien- 
able heritage of the Me in Myself, 
and various other postulates no less 
sacred, the marriage bond is nothing 
but a conditional obligation.” 

(“Certainly.”’) 
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“Further, that only the Individual 
can be the judge of how far obliga- 
tion may change its obligatory charac- 
ter at any particular time or in any 
special circumstances. For no one 
else is able or has any right, for ex- 
ample, to appraise the misery of dis- 
covering that the obligation was from 
the first a ‘dreadful mistake.” No one 
else is capable of hearing the call 
from soul to soul which awakens all 
the torment of the tie to dulness, com- 
monness, unappreciation. Or perhaps 
the husband may be suspected, may 
be guilty, of making love where he 
should not. Then arises the Natural 
Equality question; which, however, is 
only advanced to justify one failing, 
gratification—infraction of the 
marriage bond. So far as my read- 
ing in this kind of literature goes, 
when the husband takes to drink the 
wife may possibly do so too; but 
never in assertion of the rights con- 
ferred upon her by an equal endow- 
ment of human nature. The same re- 
mark holds good of all other derelic- 
tions but one. That one affects the 
bond. The husband being grievously 
suspect (guilt enough in some cases, 
apparently), the wife takes up her 
freedom as a matter of course, and 
makes a midnight assignation with a 
man who has informed her with his 
eyes that he intends to add her to his 
conquests. Or—— but need I go on?” 

“What do you think. Mrs. Alpha 


one 


Beta?” This was Miss Armida’s ques- 
tion. “We know it all. It is all in 


our books and our bosoms.” 

Without so much as looking at her 
questioner, the lady so addressed said, 
“It would be convenient, perhaps, to 
know whether the observations we 
have just listened to are to be con- 
sidered as a criticism or as an exor- 
dium. If criticism—” 

“Both,” was the reply. “My desire 
is—I wish I could say hope—to impress 
upon your influential minds this: that 








the ideas of the marriage bond which 
have been slightly but sufficiently 
touched upon are the precise oppo- 
‘sites of what they seem to be taken 
for. They are understood by the 
pupils of the circulating library, I be- 
lieve, to be civilized, progressive: quite 
a mistake. They are retrograde and 
decivilizing. Return with them much 
farther, and the original monkey will 
‘come into view.” 

“The marriage bond, you would say” 
(this was a new and very gentle 
voice), “is or should be a bond indeed. 
The right view of marriage is that 
it is literally and properly a state of 
bondage.” 

“Certainly; but with the ignorant 
and vulgar expression of enslavement 
wiped from the word. It is an un- 
fortunate word, which, being ill-used, 
becomes unfortunate for those who 
wrong it. It was no more likely to be 
misconstrued when first applied to 
marriage contract than when used in 
-other affairs. But now a meaning has 
been imported into the word which 
gives to the marriage relation a false 
and dissolute character: marriage be- 
ing in pure and simple fact a bargain.” 

“Bargain? And not degrading?” 

“More it may be if more is brought 
to it; and there is hardly a nameable 
virtue—say, sweetness, goodness, or 
blessing in any form except such as 
derives from worldly prosperity—that 
may not be brought to the marriage 
bond, or that is not in innumerable 
‘cases. But, though marriage may be 
much more than a bargain, it cannot 
be less; and that, I beg of you to ob- 
‘serve, is the point I would urge upon 
popular novelists like this gentleman, 
and like some ladies whose names are 
unconcealed though they cannot be 
answered to here. But even here—l 
hope you will pardon these indispensa- 
ble freedoms—even here, a moment 
ago, the exclamation was heard, ‘Bar- 
gain, and net degrading? The ‘tyranny 
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of words’ is a favorite saying; the 
‘treachery of words’ would be a useful 
variant. The marriage bargain de- 
grading? Not till it becomes a fraud.” 

“But a bargain is barter,” Mrs. 
Alpha objected; “and is there no deg- 
radation in bartering the most sacred 
affections?” 

“With great respect,’ Mr. Peters 
said, “I fancy I see in such questions 
how a fallacy creeps in which is being 
nursed into something very much 
worse. The truth is, I believe, that 
these more sacred affections are some- 
times capable of transference, in which 
case they suffer little injury. But in 
no case can they be bartered, being 
what they are, and barter being what 
Mrs. Alpha means. Where such affec- 
tions existed before marriage, they 
may exist still. Where they come into 
existence after marriage, they may be 
either combated or cherished in uncon- 
trolled and unvisited seclusion; and 
though the bond may then become af- 
flicting, like many and many another of 
different kinds, it remains unbroken. 
Not the existence of these affections but 
their gratification violates a bond 
which is of equal sanctity, and of in- 
finitely greater obligation than any 
that can arise from them. And now, 
be it remembered, we are speaking of 
the more sacred affections only.” 

These observations failed to give uni- 
versal satisfaction, it appears. Mr. 
Peters’s insistence on “bargain” was 
still warmly objected to as serdid, as 
dehumanizing. even as_ introducing 
commercialism into the domain of soul; 
and Miss Armida herself (who during 
these moments devoted her attention to 
a little selection of grapes in a plate 
on her knees)—Miss Armida came in 
for some very angry glances when he 
said in reply to these representations, 
“Ladies, honesty allows me but one 
answer, which I earnestly beg of you 
to ponder: Give a bond a bad name 
and break it. They might also remem- 
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ber, while on that ground, that all 
marriages were made on both sides 
upon an expectation of advantage. 
The purest love-match was made on 
that expectation; and if the gain in 
such cases was fulfilment of joy, all 
that could be said was that advantage 
was a very mild name for it. They 
need not be reminded, however, that, 
love-match or not, other advantages 
were rarely out of contemplation, or 
at any rate out of the bond. He had 
heard more than once that afternoon, 
and did not complain of it, that he re- 
garded the marriage-bargain with the 
man’s bias in favor of the husband. 
It might be so. In any case, the litera- 
ture which was entirely reforming the 
popular idea of marriage took no ac- 
count of the great, inalienable, life- 
lasting obligations which the one part- 
ner undertook, mainly in reliance that 
on the other hand a single condition 
would be faithfully observed. What 
he (Mr. Peters) meant by the inaliena- 
bility of the man’s obligations they 
well understood. When he spoke of 
their severity he was thinking:of the 
hundreds of thousands of men in the 
trades and professions who spent all 
their days in labor and anxiety for 
little reward but food and clothing, 
if not for pleasures that would be 
whelmed in doubt and shame by what 
has been called resumption of the right 
of Woman to herself. In the meaning 
of that plea, or pretence, or whatever 
it should be named, there was no such 
right; and no woman was ever married 
in the belief that it was a right she 
could retain. Resumption of the right 
had passed of late under many fair 
embellishments, but embellishments 
wrought on a foundation of fraud. 
Where and how and why this work 
was carried on everybody knew; and 
considering what enormous numbers 
of men and women, but especially of 
women, read novels of all sorts but 
especially of certain sorts, and, read- 
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ing little or nothing else, corrected their 
old-fashioned social and domestic 
ethics by them, he could but think that 
their authors should begin to consider 
what they were about. It was not sim- 
ply a matter of domestic corruption. 
The marriage bond was one of the first 
and most necessary to hold society to- 
gether. None was more expedient for 
the welfare of the community, none 
so productive of good and so preventive 
of evils; and it was the bondage of the 
bond, so to speak, that perfected its 
character. 

The lowering of Mr. Peters’s voice 
at the close of this little speech 
dropped indications that the proceed- 
ings might now be considered at an 
end. There was but little movement, 
however, for the same instant Mrs, 
Alpha Beta fell into whispered con- 
ference with the ladies nearest her. 
Evidently a few appropriate words in 
conclusion were contemplated, the duty 
of delivering them being naturally 
pressed upon the seemingly reluctant 
Mrs. Alpha herself. The consultation 
was too prolonged. It should have 
come to a settlement in ten seconds; 
at the eleventh it was engulfed “in the 
dark backward and abysm of time.” 
For at that instant Miss Armida arose 
—a picture of modest serenity—and 
spoke as follows:— 

She said she was sure her friends 
were unwilling to make an abrupt and 
thankless departure from that beauti- 
ful room, in which, little as it resem- 
bled a surgery, they had undergone a 
series of operations in every case bene- 
ficial, and in some cases, it might be 
hoped, amounting to much more. 
There had been times that afternoon, 
no doubt, when their benefactor’s 
treatment of them resembled that 
which drew tears from the patients of 
the celebrated Dr. Abernethy; but, 
speaking for herself, she could only 
say that it met with her entire appro- 
bation. She strongly felt that no other - 

















treatment could be of any use to them; 
and Mr. Peters might take it from her 
that every unsophisticated woman in 
that room shared this disagreeable but 
natural and not unhopeful feeling. 
(Polite intimations of disgust.) They 
were sensible, of course, that that was 
not a social gathering in the ordinary 
aeceptation of the phrase. They were 
not there as a fortuitous concourse of 
the fair sex invited out to tea. She 
herself, Miss Armida went on to say, 
had always set her face, such as it 
was, against pretending to despise the 
conventional privileges of the petticoat. 
(Dear, dear!) That, she thought, was 
a mistake. But they were all aware 
when they quitted their homes that 
afternoon that they were expected to 
leave those privileges behind them,—in 
other words, were expected to play 
their part as if they actually were 
reasonable and responsible beings of 
the other sex. They were there as 
producers. They were there as traders 
in articles of their own composition, 
which, as every woman present knew 
from her own experience, were either 
inspiring or intoxicants—a food, a 
medicine, or a poison. In their own 
charming little coteries they made no 
difficulty of acknowledging that the 
most daringly pernicious parcels of this 
commodity came from the ateliers of 
women. In France it might be other- 
wise—indeed she believed it was so. 
But in England, the land of hearth 
and home par excellence, no author pre- 
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tended to equal the wealth of revela- 
tion which authoresses employed, or 
the masterly combination of breadth, 
boldness, and finish in execution. (In- 
terruption.) Conscious of these facts, 
the meeting so thoughtfully called by 
Mr. Peters wishes to acknowledge his 
forbearance in confining his complaint 
to a single point. Forbearance she 
had said, but not without feeling that 
delicacy was quite as appropriate a 
word. For her own part, she could 
have pardoned its absence—(“No 
doubt’’)—on the present occasion. She 
herself was a needlewoman rather 
than a_ writer—(Hear, hear!)—and 
while working a buttonhole or sprig- 
ging a bit of muslin she often thought 
how strange it was that scenes, de- 
scriptions, explanations could be 
printed in novels and circulated from 
the libraries which no critic dared to 
remark upon with similar frankness 
in a newspaper or review. Perhaps 
she need not add that she alluded to 
the extraordinary additions of physio- 
logical exegesis to the resources of ro- 
mance. She could but think that those 
resources had been employed too lav- 
ishly; and while acknowledging that 
their venerable chairman could not 
have touched upon them with corres- 
ponding freedom without driving every 
woman here present from the room, 
she could but regret that a unique op- 
portunity of doing them that amount 
of good had been lost. On behalf, then, 
. would gratefully conclude. 
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There exists an enchanting theory 
to the effect that the true critic must 
be capable of emotional transfusion. 
It is held that analytical power con- 
sists in divination, that the accurate 
understanding of another is the fruit 
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of psychical sympathy, that every great 
writer gains sooner or later, in one of 
kindred passions and tastes, his appre- 
ciative critic. It is possible that the 
most erudite Shakespearean expositors 
may have been born subsequent to 
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their destined hours, being originally 
intended by the gods for toastmasters 
or minstrels at the Mermaid. 

I lay no claim to such mysterious en- 
dowment. I am a plain man, and here 
expound a plain man’s views. I believe 
our great Midlander to have been one 
of simple tastes and habits, yet con- 
vivial and witty, one who retained 
something of his shire’s dialect, and 
revelled in recollections of his youth. 
At the risk of literary damnation, I 
confess to liking him best as a delinea- 
tor of low life. I acknowledge the regal 
state of Hamlet and Lear, of Othello, 
Macbeth, and Prospero. Falstaff’s 
tapestried chamber is above my fa- 
vorite raftered room with the sanded 
floor and deal benches. The mere kings 
and queens and maids of honor, with 
Cassio, Petruchio, Ferdinand, Benedick 
and Beatrice, Orlando and Rosalind, 
and the rest of the glorious intriguers 
and lovers, I go not often amongst 
them. I prefer the carousals of the 
Twelfth Night blades, the surly devilries 
of the Kentish rioters, the tactics of the 
trio on the enchanted island, the quips 
and cranks of that unmatchable army 
of jesters and losels. Shakespeare 
knew his boor, body and soul, and pic- 
tured him accordingly, blunt, eager of 
immediate realization, intolerably em- 
phatic, sensual as Silenus. The lout 
that Shakespeare drew I have met 
years ago, here and there in certain 
rustic localities, where God's green still 
lingered on the land, where sometimes 
a brave lad went coursing of the war- 
rened game by moonlight, ere all the 
dregs of the grand old peasantry had 
become shambling dolts and _ bilious 
Methodists. I have but to take up my 
Shakespeare to find myself back in a 
quaint corner of the Shires, with two 
or three stolid, shrewd, brave, unlet- 
tered originals who will steer the 


plough and walk the woods no more. 
It follows that the modern Shake- 
spearean representation. with its inces- 
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sant appeal to the spectatorial instinct, 
its frequent exaltation of mere lordly 
characters, and consequent compression 
of the autochthonous and original, does 
not delight me. I chanced to hear two 
young people discussing a performance 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor. “Of 
course,” said one, “I went simply to 
see Mr. —— as Falstaff.” “Why, cer- 
tainly,” said the other; “it’s the only 
thing in the play.” They seemed to 
be under the impression that Shake- 
speare discovered Falstaff, but that the 
fat knight was quite a common, dis- 
respectable character until Mr. 
took him in hand and brought him out. 
“The only thing in the play!” Who rep- 
resented Caius, Quickly, Evans, the 
evergreen Shallow, the idiotic Slender? 
Who personated mine Host of the Gar- 
ter, a character, line for line, as good 
as Falstaff himself? Some one knows, 
no doubt, but no one seems to care. 
For my part, I stay away, having no 
wish to view my friend William’s sub- 
lime etceteras thus kicked into a cor- 
ner. 

Are Shakespeare’s boors drawn from 
actual life? I believe they are; I seem 
to know they are. He may have been 
indebted to the ancients for much of 
his history, to Italian and English con- 
temporaries for some of his plots, to 
tarry Jacks and nimble-tongued trav- 
ellers for much of his geographical lore. 
For Lumpkin he had but to consult his 
memory. Any ordinarily observant and 
intelligent person acquainted with the 
rustic Midlands some forty years or so 
ago will be at home with Cade’s merry 
men, even with the clown that carries 
the worm to Cleopatra. The bitter old 
Shireland blood inspires almost every 
rustic utterance in the plays. Even the 
jesters are Midland boors in motley; 


they vent according to lesson the pun- 


ning sophistries demanded by the Cock- 
ney groundlings, but their native spirit 
breaks through, unmistakable as day- 
light. 




















The Shepherd and Clown in The 
Winter's Tale are undeniable Midland- 
ers. Strike out a few archaic rustic- 
ities, and their talk might have come 
straight from the mouths of old people 
once known to me. Says the Shepherd, 
when he first lights on the poor de- 
serted little Perdita: “Good luck, an't be 
thy will! what have we here? Mercy 
on’s, a barne; a very pretty barne! A 
boy, or a child, I wonder? A pretty 
one; a very pretty one; sure some 
*seape.” Then, as his son, the Clown, 
enters, he turns to him: “If thou’lt see 
a thing to talk on when thou art dead 
and rotten, come hither. ... Here's 
a sight for thee; look thee. ... Look 
thee here. . . . It was told me I should 
be rich by the fairies.”” Elsewhere the 
son says to the father, when there is 
like to be trouble over Perdita: “See, 
see; what a man you are now?.. 
Show those things you found about her 
... this being done, let the law go 
whistle.” And, again, he says to Au- 
tolycus, when that merry rogue is play- 
ing on him with a tale of highway rob- 
bery, “If you had but looked big, and 
spit at him, he’d have run.” 

Here follow a few literal Midland- 
isms. Bottom: “Say what the play 
treats on.” Adam: “I have lost my 
teeth in your service.” Sly: “Sit by me, 
and let the world slip; we shall ne'er be 
younger.” Pandarus: “‘She fetches her 
breath as short as a new-ta’en spar- 
row.” Kent: “I have years on my back 
forty-eight.” Quickly: “Have a nay- 
word, that you may know one another's 
mind.” Slender: “If I did not think it 
had been Anne Page, would I might 
never stir!” Here is old Gobbo with: 
“Lord worshipped might he be! what 
a beard hast thou got! thou hast got 
more hair on thy chin than Dobbin my 
fill-horse has on his tail.’’ Here is Touch- 
stone, throwing aside his sententious- 
ness, and telling of kisses showered 
upon Jane Smile’s batlet, and the cow's 
dugs her pretty chopped hands had 
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milked. Here is Davy, enquiring if 
anything is to be stopped from Wil- 
liam’s wages to pay for the sack he 


lost at Hinckley fair. Here is Enobar- 
bus, shouting, when the trumpets blare, 
“Ho, says a’! There's my cap!” Here 
is the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet pro- 
testing, just as Granny Tyrrell used, 
that she is so vexed, every part about 
her quivers. Here are two fishermen of 
Pentapolis spouting Midland proverbs, 
and talking of whales and misers, 
church, steeple, and bells. Nearly all 
the above is in good Midland, and only 
needs the clipping of the final g’s, the 
doubling of certain vowels, and the 
deep, full-chested enunciation, to bring 
back certain bugbears and charmers of 
my childhood. As to characters drawn 
from contemporaries of the poet's 
youth, I fall across them everywhere. 
The Athenian amateurs are the village 
masquers rehearsing, the Roman sol- 
diers Charnwood yeomen transmogri- 
fied, the Italian lackeys the Squire's 
boisterous serving-men armed with 
cudgel instead of sword and buckler; 
Charles the wrestler is the champion 
of the Cotswolds, Maria of Illyria my 
Lady’s tire-woman, the porter of Inver- 
ness Castle “nae Scot at a’.” but just 
drunken Gilbert of Tosspot Hall in 
Warwickshire. 

The boor issues from Shakespeare's 
hands lumpish of aspect and in greasy 
jerkin clad, yet prolific of cramp say- 
ings and luminous proverbs, and with 
an enduring equipment of common 
sense. Of ideality and veneration the 
lout is destitute; in his direct outlook 
comes nothing worthy of worship, noth- 
ing worthy of fear except the stocks, 
the scourge, and hunger, nothing worth 
much effort except ale, a stout wench, 
and the means of bare existence. The 
spirit of blunt mischief is rampant 
within him; he resembles nothing in 
Nature except the raven, He has a 
mighty store of defensive wisdom, 
which he displays only in extremity. 
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His jests, uttered apparently in inno- 
cence, are stinging and potent as old 
Stilton stewed in Burton ale. His 
humor pierces the panoply of the 
knight, the elegant veneer of the fine 
gentleman, the cumbrous array of the 
bookman, fastens unerringly on the 
concealed weakness, and _ ruthlessly 
drags it to light. The poet seems to 
revel in pitting his most stately 
worthies against the brutal. quipster; 
and the result is ever disastrous to the 
lordly one. Orson always gets the last 
word,—the last word worth uttering. 
The First Gravedigger gets the better 
of Hamlet. 

The convivial boors, Stephano, Sly, 
and Sir Toby, seem above hostile crit- 
icism. One beholds, almost smells, the 
drunken butler. “Come on your ways,” 
says the oaf, tendering his bottle; 
“open your mouth; this will shake your 
shaking, I can tell you... open your 
chaps again....Come. Amen! I 
will pour some in thy other mouth.” 
“Prythee,” when Trinculo embraces 
him, “do not turn me about; my stom- 
ach is not constant.” When the jester 
boasts of his swimming powers, Ste- 
phano presents the all-deciding bottle: 
“Here, kiss the book. Though thou 
canst swim like a duck, thou art made 
like a goose.” Humor stares through 
his drunkenness like flesh through 
rags. When he recovers from his fright 
at the invisible taboring, he says, with 
a fat chuckle: “This will prove a brave 
kingdom to me, where I shall have my 
music for nothing.” 

The brutal and lascivious Sly is ad- 
mirably done. His defiance of the ab- 
sent third-borough is the exact thing; 
so is his drouthy ejaculation on awak- 
ing, “For God’s sake, a pot of small 
ale.” His stolid temperament carries 


him securely through an ordeal in- 
tended to produce utter discomposure. 
He reels once into, ‘‘What, would you 
make me mad?’ but recovers himself 
instantly; and it may be concluded that 
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the. supple lackeys, the mischievous 
page, and the frolicsome nobles, will 
have little the better of him in the end. 
He dozes during the play, and, admon- 
ished, utters the plaint that common 
sense, in these days of bad acting, has 
but too often suppressed. 

Enter the great Sir Toby,—no gentle- 
man of Illyria, but a roaring High- 
Leicestershire squire of Shakespeare's 
day. “These clothes are good enough 
to drink in; and so be these boots too; 
an they be not, let them hang them- 
selves in their own straps.” ‘Welcome, 
ass,” says he to the Clown, “‘let’s have 
a song...a love-song, a love-song. 
... Shall we rouse the night-ow!] in 
a catch that will draw three souls out 
of one weaver?” Then that tremen- 
dous outburst of rage and disgust at 
Malvolio’s interference,—“Out, scab!” 
His objurgations punctuate the letter- 
scene like thunderbolts. It is intolera- 
ble that this magnificent roisterer 
should be so frequently presented on 
the modern stage as a mere tipsy lout. 
Shakespeare’s Toby is a bluff rantipole, 
wide-shouldered, red-faced, thunderous 
of speech, valiant as a game-cock. 
“Back you shall not,” says he... 
“Strip your sword stark naked.” 
“What, what?” to the incensed Sebas- 
tian. “Nay, then I must have an ounce 
or two of this malapert blood from 
you.” When wounded he dismisses the 
matter with: “That’s all one; he has 
hurt me, and there’s the end on ’t.” A 
sturdy gamester; no wonder Maria 
adores him. 

The fat tapster in Measure for Meas- 
ure is a different kind of losel, an in- 
corrigible trafficker in obscenity, a 
rogue mercantile, adaptable, utterly 
corrupt. On one point only is he for- 
titudinous; he refuses to be “whipt out 
of his trade.” The rigid social regula- 
tions of the city impress him not; he 
holds fast to his faith in the supremacy 
of the baser instincts. He is the most 
humorous of boors. Questioned as to 























his vocation, he answers, “Truly, sir, 
I am a poor fellow that would live.” 
The majesty of the law, as embodied in 
the peremptory Escalus, has no terrors 
for him. Coarse humor, under the grip 
of judicial examination, oozes from him 
at every pore. “Is it a lawful trade?" 
asks the magistrate. “If the law would 
allow it, sir,” the rogue replies... . 
“Tf this law hold in Vienna ten year, 
I'll rent the fairest house in it after 
three-pence a bay; if you live to see 
this come to pass, say Pompey told you 
so.” Advised to reform and thus es- 
cape whipping, he answers, “I thank 
your worship for your good counsel,” 
and then adds aside, “but I shall follow 
it as the flesh and fortune shall better 
determine.” The dialogue between him 
and Barnardine is probably the best 
sample extant of unconscious self- 
characterization. Pompey: “You must 
be so good, sir, to rise and be put to 
death.” Barnardine: “Away, you rogue, 
away! I am sleepy.” Pompey: “Pray, 
Master Barnardine, awake till you 
are executed, and sleep afterwards.” 
Heartless, unctuous humor on the one 
side, brute hardihood on the other. No 
more can be made of either quality, 
even if ten volumes be filled. And I 
think it may reasonably be assumed 
that the original of this fat rogue had 
stood in the dock at Warwick, and with 
ready tongue saved his guilty hide 
from scourging. 

Shakespeare makes his urban mobs 
despicable. His only rustic mob is 
formidable in the extreme, and is not 
even deluded till the end. The churls 
who follow Cade applaud his lies en 
masse, yet their asides show that they 
see through him. They merely extend 
grinning acquiescence to his impudent 
assertions; in reality they care as little 
about the claims of Mortimer as about 
those of Mahomet, but they are sick 
of taxes, hunger, and the thievery of 
lawyers. They are at bottom not dis- 
inclined to measure their prowess 
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against that of the knights and men- 
at-arms, and entranced, despite their 
shrewdness, by the specious promise 
that, when Cade is king, it shall be 
felony to drink small beer. 

The Shakespearean boors are nearly 
all brave men; even little Slender has 
taken Sackerson by the chain, and 
fought with a warrener. They are 
brave with the peculiar courage of the 
boor, a courage that explodes into fight 
only when there is no direct method 
of escape or compromise. Then they 
are ready with fist, foot, and cudgel, 
and, in the last extremity, with cold 
steel. The Kentish rising forms the 
most heroic episode of its kind in print. 
One cannot suspect Bevis, Holland, 
Smith, the tanner of Wingham, and 
Dick the butcher, of the faintest speck 
of white in plumage or liver. One per- 
ceives that they will not fight till sorely 
put to it, and then it will be hard to 
get them to leave off. The redoubtable 
Cade is as fully panoplied in rugged 
valor as Falconbridge himself. Daring 
rings in every word he utters; he is the 
very nonpareil of unscrupulous des- 
peradoes. 

The whole scene of the rebellion 
teems with the brutal jocosity of the 
ancient English rustic, blooded, and 
maddened by drink, combat, and ven- 
geance, It is principally in that terse 
and vivid prose that Shakespeare was 
such a master of. It is the old idea of 
a thunderbolt. A distant muttering, 
a darkening of the sky, debate of op- 
posing winds, and pandemonium is let 
loose. Through the storm break peals 
of brutal, titanic laughter; the light- 
nings dance, striking good and bad in- 
discriminately; there is a pause,— 
afresh the winds howl and contend, 
the storm dies away in confused rum- 
blings, sun and blue sky look upon the 
desolation below, and in an obscure 
nook lies the meteoric fragment, cool- 
ing fast into a mere grisly memento. 
No living writer could in three times 
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the space illustrate as much as Shake- 
speare has done in these five short 
scenes; yet there is not the slightest 
awkwardness or appearance of com- 
pression. 

The grim pleasantries of the rebel 
chieftain chill the reader’s blood. 
The wretched Say pleads that his 
cheeks are pale with watching for the 
public good. “Give him a box o’ the 
ear,” says Cade, “and that will make 
‘em red again.... Ye shall have a 
hempen candle, then, and the help of 
hatchet. ... Nay, he nods at us, as 
who should say, ‘I'll be even with you’: 
I'll see if his head will stand steadier 
on a pole.” When the bleeding heads 
of Say and Cromer are brought be- 
fore him, he exclaims: “Let them 
kiss one another. ... Now part them 


again, lest they consult about the 
giving up of some more towns in 
France.” 


The scene of the combat in Iden’s 
garden may have been built up from 
the capture of some Warwickshire 
deerstealer, a marauder whose exploits 
would be strung into a rude ballad, 
and chanted in the kitchens of Strat- 
“Here’s the lord of the soil 
is a 


ford inns. 
come to seize me for a stray,” 
literal Midlandism, Says the desperado 
with his dying breath: “Famine and no 
other hath slain me; let ten thousand 
devils come against me, and give me 
but the ten meals I have lost, and I’d 
defy them all. Wither, garden.. 
the unconquered soul of Cade is fled.” 
With just such an adjuration as this 
would such a ballad end. 

The soldiers’ talk before Agincourt is 
marvellously illustrative of the old 
English spirit. They grumble bitterly, 


yet have no thought of surrender; they 
openly doubt the King’s courage, yet 
are prepared to wade in blood for him. 
Says Williams, after striking Fluellen: 
“My liege, this was my glove; here is 
the fellow of it; and he that I gave it 
to in change promised to wear it in his 
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cap: I promised to strike him if he did: 
I met this man with my glove in his 
cap, and I have been as good as my 
word.” This speech is of the Shires 
in idiom and construction, and is a 
fine expression of the old yeomanly 
way of “seeing a quarrel through.” It 
is full of simple dignity, self-reliance, 
and valor. It sums up the matter in 
the fewest words possible, and nearly 
all of them are monosyllabic. Compare 
it with the bombastic avowal made by 
Troilus: 


Were it a casque composed by Vulcan’s 
skill, ! 

My sword should bite it: not the dread- 
ful spout 

Which shipmen do the hurricane call, 

Constringed in mass by the almighty 
sun, 

Shall dizzy with more clamor Neptune’s 
ear 

In his descent than shall my prompted 
sword 

Falling on Diomed. 


In which is Shakespeare at his best 
and safest, in the reproduction of the 
curt disputes of the village green, or 
imitation, sincere or otherwise, of the 
antique declaimers? In Williams's 
speech, methinks, something rings that 
may lock the teeth and bring blue light- 
ning to the eye, as when, but a few 
hours before, he drew his bow-string 
to the ear, took one stride forward, and 
sent the gray-goose shaft singing 
through the air. In the other are 
mighty fine rhetoric and a deal of wind. 
One is in doubt whether Diomed will 
be hurt much, after all. One perceives 
that if gallant King Hal does not step 
in between the blunt archer and the 
choleric Welshman, there may ring an- 
other box o’ the ear, another, and an- 
other, swords may be stripped, toes 
planted—a few swift passes, and at 
least one of the disputants may lie 
gasping out his life on the green turf. 
Such was the mettle of our rustic fore- 
fathers, the “good yeomen, whose limbs 




















were made in England.” Let us take 
care we have some such grim backing 
behind our modern rhodomontade, or 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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Posterity may accuse us of promising 
the pure gold of valor, and paying but 
with yellow paper. 

George Bartram. 





PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


With what for want of a better name 
we may call the primary instincts of 
Human Nature, the legislator and so- 
cial reformer will do well to meddle as 
little as possible. With some of them, 
indeed—the Predatory instinct for ex- 
ample—meddle he must; a Criminal 
Code is still a melancholy necessity; 
but as a general rule the legislator who 
is wise leaves Human Nature alone. 
The Christian, within the realm of his 
own breast, can exercise no such pru- 
dent forbearance. He is bound to 
quarrel, not indeed with all his pri- 
mary instincts, but with a great many 
of them, ab initio. This is why it is 
even proverbially a hard thing to be a 
Christian, who cannot with safety in 
the hour of emergency fall back upon 
himself, or, as the phrase runs, “let 
himself go.” If he does—and he fre- 
quently does—the result is invariably 
disastrous. 

We have but to look out, as Dr. New- 
man in so many a stirring passage has 
bidden us do, upon the great, restless 
world, upon its buyings and sellings, its 
Armenian massacres, its Congo atroci- 
ties, its Port Arthur sieges, its animos- 
ities and ambitions, its empty amuse- 
ments, its misery and ennui, its news- 
papers, to see for ourselves what a per- 
petual misnomer is the expression “the 
Christian world.” Throughout the wide 
world the primary instincts, self-love, 
national pride, racial habits, jealousy, 
greed, the love of display, manly cour- 
age, energy, friendship, good fellowship, 
the good and the bad, the God-like and 
the devilish, all inextricably entangled, 
bear a sway which is very partially 
controlled by prudential or humani- 





tarian considerations. The world never 
really alters its mind, though it does, 
as time rolls on, change its point of 
view and reform a few of its habits. 

In this process, not of change but 
of modification, the testimony of 
Christianity and the example of Chris- 
tians has, in the Western world, played 
a great part. How great nobody can 
say. Such influences are too subtle for 
analysis. It may be that just as Free 
Traders are perhaps too apt to attrib- 
ute all increase of material prosperity 
to the open market and to forget rail- 
ways and electricity, so the zealous 
Christian sometimes places to the credit 
of his faith the whole of the humanita- 
rian movement, 

It is no fault of Christianity that the 
world has assimilated so little of 
Christian ethics. There can never be 
a concordat between the Nazarene and 
the world. Unconditional surrender is 
the first step in the Christian life. All 
attempts to whittle away this initial 
difficulty can only tend to dechristian- 
ize Christianity without purifying the 
world. The only vital objection to 
Church Establishments is that whilst 
they do the world small good, they do 
the Church great harm, for just as 
Napoleon, that greatest Erastian of 
them all, forced the Pope to come from 
Rome to Paris to celebrate the Em- 
peror’s marriage with an Austrian 
princess, he having a wife living at the 
time, so the principle of Church Es- 
tablishment (which has just cost the 
Free Churchmen of Scotland a matter 
of five millions of money) has often com- 
pelled the Church to deny her Master, 
and to lend all her ecclesiastical trap- 
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pings to decorate human ambitions and 
conceal crime. 

I now approach with timidity and cir- 
cumlocutory caution Patriotism, or the 
love of one’s native land. This we 
may safely assume to be a primary in- 
stinct among men of our breed. Where 
is it bred? In the cool language of 
Philosophy, patriotism is a bias of the 
mind; a predisposition to love your own 
land better than any other parts of 
the round globe. There can be no 
doubt where Patriotism is bred. It be- 
gins at home. It is the creature of 
early association, of the things you first 
saw—the laburnum tree outside the 
hursery window, the lane at your 
father’s gate, the footpath across the 
fields. From these things and from the 
emotions they excite there is no escape. 
A very simple verse of an Irish poet. 
William Allingham, sums it all up with 
true feeling:— 

Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass bank beyond— 
A blue sky of Spring, 
White clouds on the wing. 
How little a thing 

To remember for years, 
To remember with tears! 


Browning, in his earliest poem, has 
said the same thing more grandilo- 
quently :— 


As life wanes, all its cares and strife 
and toil 

Seem strangely valueless, while the old 
trees 

Which grew by our youth’s home, the 
waving mass 

Of climbing plants, heavy with bloom 
and dew, 

The morning swallows, with their songs 
like words, a 

All these seem clear, and only worth 
our thought. 


English poetry, probably all poetry, 
is full of such things, and at times 
their pathos is overpowering; and par- 
ticularly is this so when they occur in 
songs of exile:— 


Ah! that hamlet in Saxon Kent, 

Shall I find it when I come home, 

With toil and travelling well-nigh 
spent, 

Tired with life in jungle and tent, 

Eastward never again to roam? 


Pleasantest corner the world can show, 

In a vale which slopes to the English 
sea, 

Where strawberries wild in the wood- 
land grow, 

And the cherry-tree branches are bend- 
ing low— 

No such fruit in the South countree.* 


Water can rise no higher than its 
source. Home is the birthplace of 
Patriotism. Hence come an English- 
man’s pride in his inviolate shores, his 
thought of a foreign invasion as an 
outrage, unbearable, almost unthinka- 
ble, provocative of speechless passion. 
And yet Englishmen have invaded 
other men’s shores with smiling faces 
as if half expecting a friendly wel- 
come. 

As we grow up, the horizon enlarges 
and our ideas grow complex. The par- 
ish becomes the county, and the county 
swells into the country. The Man of 
Kent, the Devonian, the West Coun- 
tryman, the East Anglian, the North- 
umbrian, whilst retaining the primitive 
passion for the homestead, learns to 
eall England his home. By a painful 
effort of the will, sweetened by a 
hundred bad jokes, he includes Scot- 
land. On Wales he smiles benignly. 
Ireland, alas! is still out of the pic- 
ture. 

In this enlarged Patriotism, which, of 
course, includes places you have never 
seen, homes you have never visited, 
pride comes in, pride in the achieve- 
ments of one’s country in war, in gov- 
ernment, in literature, in arts and in- 
dustry. History allows England a 
great place, and with natural egotism 
we make the very most of it. We 


1“Verses written in India,’ by Sir Alfred 
C. Lyall. 

















blow our own trumpets vigorously 
enough. But English national pride 
is no greater than French pride, or 
Spanish pride, or Italian or German 
pride. Each nation may have its 
own way of manifesting its pride, a 
way which the others often consider 
either ludicrous or offensive, but, speak- 
ing generally, no one who is not al- 
ready an Englishman wants to be one, 
but is more than content to stick to 
his domicile of origin. This shows the 
universality of the passion. One dis- 
tinction is, however, noticeable. In 
some nations the great achievements on 
which the national pride is founded lie 
behind them, as in Spain and Greece, 
two of the proudest names of all; in 
others we may find united a proud past 
and a proud present. Great Britain 
and France are examples; whilst in the 
case of some other of the nations their 
pride consists in “forward reaching 
thoughts” even more than in their pres- 
ent grandeur—the United States of 
America, and the great Dominion of 
Canada may serve as illustrations. 

Love and pride make up the Patriot- 
ism of great nations; love of the soil, 
the veritabie earth, the good brown, 
or red, or white earth where one was 
born, and pride in the achievements of 
the sons of the soil, and of those who 
may be happily united with them in 
political union. 

But what of the countries which, ow- 
ing to their unlucky geographical posi- 
tions or other causes, have no proud 
history of successful valor in the field, 
or of commercial prosperity; whose 
story is a tale of disaster, discomfiture, 
despair; whose prevailing note is 
melancholy, and whose constant doom 


, has been disappointment? I will not 


name these veiled and weeping figures; 
but Mr. Arnold, a very intrepid writer, 
in a pamphlet printed in 1859 on Italian 
unity did not hesitate to say that 
though Italy and Greece were justly 
entitled to national unity by reason of 
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their history, Ireland and Poland and 
Hungary were not. A hard saying. 
The patriotism of Irishmen, Poles and 
Hungarians is indisputable and inde- 
structible; but it is not necessary that 
every nationality should stand alone, 
or even that it should wish to do so. 
Political union does not involve na- 
tional absorption. The Celts in Brit- 
tany and the Germans in Alsace ‘lost 
nothing during their days of happy 
union in France. The Scot and the 
Englishman will never again, it is rea- 
sonable to believe, fight on opposite 
sides. No flag excites stronger emo- 
tions at the present time than the Stars 
and Stripes, yet how many races share 
the enthusiasm! 

Political unions may possess great 
binding strength. In what does the 
bond consist? Neither blood nor even 
racial affinity is necessary. It is a 
common history in which all may take 
pride and none need feel shame, and a 
community of interest. When there is 
such a common history, and a com- 
munity of interest, local patriotism and 
plenty of it need not be injurious, nor 
is there any reason why a small coun- 
try or state should not willingly share 
in the pride of a great compound com- 
munity. 

But, true as this may be, a political 
union rests on a less firm foundation 
than the unity based on the love of 
home. The hero of the great American 
conflict, General Lee, of the Virginian 
Army, hated slavery as much as any 
Northerner could do, and gladly would 
liave seen it disappear; but when the 
agonizing hour struck, and he had to 
make up his mind between what he 
believed to be the State rights of “Old 
Virginia” and the Federation, he felt 
he had no choice but to draw his 
sword and throw away the scabbard on 
behalf of his home. He was a Virgin- 
lan first and a Federalist afterwards. 
The whole of Tory England vehe- 
mently shouted its approval. 
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We shall do well to remember this 
crucial example to-day when loyalty to 
our vast and far-scattered Empire is 
being preached with so much feverish 
energy. The British Empire is a great 
fact and a still greater idea; to help 
to bind it together in ties of pride, 
honor, justice, mercy and the love of 
liberty is a noble enterprise; but we 
must not imagine, for it would be a 
vain imagining, that we can transfer to 
an Empire it takes both hemispheres 
to contain, what I will call the pond 
and duck feeling of Mr. Allingham’s 
verses. You cannot do it. The Cana- 
dian born in Canada will be, must be, 
a Canadian first and an Imperialist 
afterwards. If he were not, he would 
hardly be worth having. So, too, with 
the Australian and the New Zealander. 
And our plight is the same in the Old 
Home. 

Patriotism, which, if not born with 
us, is created and fostered by our very 
earliest and therefore deepest associa- 
tions, and expands as we become “chil- 
dren of a larger growth” into political 
pride, is a main element of our social 
existence. A man without a country 
to love and a State to be proud of suf- 
fers a cruel deprivation. He is a 
motherless being. Gibbon, who seems 
never to have experienced a mother's 
love, writes in his autobiography: “I 
am tempted to enter my _ protest 
against the trite and lavish praise of the 
happiness of our boyish years, which is 
echoed with so much affectation in the 
world. That happiness I have never 
known.”’/ On this passage Sainte Beuve 
observes: “J'ai déjd remarqué cela pour 
Volney; ceux 4 qui manque cette soli- 
citude d’une mére, ce premier duvet et 
cette fleur d’une affection tendre, ce 
charme confus et pénétrant des impres- 
sions naissantes, sont plus aisément que 
d’autres) dénués du sentiment de la re- 
ligion.”’/ The same cast of thought ap- 
plies t6 those unfortunates who are de- 
prived of the pride of country. 


None the less Patriotism is a separa- 
tive feeling, tending to cut its votaries 
off from the greater community of Na- 
tions, and one of the best results of a 
truly liberal education is to get men out 
of a too narrow groove of thought and 
feeling. .Two of the most powerful in- 
fluences in this direction are Travel 
and Literature. Your first visit to 
Paris, a holiday ramble in Holland and 
Belgium, the Swiss guide who pulled 
you up the Wetterhorn, the excitement 
of Venice, the joys of Florence, the rap- 
ture of finding yourself in Rome, the 
novels of Dumas and Turgenieff, Don 
Quixote, Moliére and the Thédtre Fran- 
cais—all these, and a hundred other 
things, some seen, some heard, some 
read, cause scales to fall from the eyes, 
and you realize how much it takes to 
make even Europe, and how poor a 
view of the world that man has who 
finds no place in his heart for the prog- 
ress and welfare of other nations than 
his own. 

Cosmopolitan is an odd word. Some- 
times it conveys a compliment, at other 
times it hurls an insult. It may mean 
a noble humanitarianism, or a shabby 
indifference to the duties that lie near- 
est home. Mr. Mill accounted it one 
of the glories of the Greeks that they 
“led the way to the cosmopolitism of 
modern times,” but other writers have 
thought they discovered the secret of 
Rome’s decay in a vain striving after 
this same cosmopolitism. 

At this particular epoch in England 
one has to walk warily. You must not 
be a “little Englander,” but neither 
must you be a cosmopolitan. Your 
imagination must not stay at home, 
for:— 


Home-keeping youth have ever homeiy 
wits, e 


but neither must it travel outside the 
British Empire. Like Trade was once 
said to do, Imagination must follow the 
flag. . 








! 





For my own part, wide as the 
British Empire is, I decline to be bound 
by it, for it does not yet contain Rome, 
Athens or Jerusalem. No Englishman 
is in the least likely to forget in what 
country he was born, or that 


Chatham’s language is his mother- 
tongue, : 


or the extent of the British Empire, but 
neither should he forget that he is a 
citizen of the world and ought to be 
eagerly interested in all that makes for 
good in every quarter of the globe. 

We have suddenly become very ner- 
vous about our possessions, including 
our Patriotism, one of the noblest of 
them all. The present Colonial Secre- 
tary thinks it should be taught in our 
Elementary Schools as a separate sub- 
ject. But how would he set about it? 
It would be disagreeable to cane a boy 
or even to keep him in because he did 
not love his country enough. Dr. 
Keate is reported to have said, “Boys, 
if you are not pure in heart I will flog 
you,” but in the first place the story 
is probably not true, and if it is, the 
experiment was not successful. It 
would be easy to teach children to hate 
and despise other countries, to gloat 
over their misfortunes, to ridicule their 
habits, real or supposed, to envy their 
prosperity and to forswear some of 
their manufactures, but to teach a 
lofty, ennobling patriotism is a task 
which could not be discharged in any 
particular half-hour three times a week. 
Patriotism of the true kind is an all- 
pervading temper, a generous, chivalric 
spirit after the old knightly fashion, a 
vague yet penetrating impression pro- 
duced by 


The silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things, 


by the impulses of “deeper birth” 
which come to us “in solitude,” and by 
the pride that springs from the knowl- 
edge that your countrymen have played 
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and may still play a great part in the 
education of the world. 

The relation of Christianity to Pa- 
triotism ought not to be overlooked, 
particularly if both the one and the 
other are to be taught side by side in 
our State-provided Schools. 

Christianity is not a tribal Religion. 
It is based on the Fatherhood of God 
and not on the British Empire, which 
quite truthfully asserts that it in no 
way concerns itself with the religions 
comprised within its rule. The Lion 
and the Unicorn are not particularly 
religious beasts. 

The sanctions of Religion transcend 
the .boundaries of States and are inde- 
pendent of them. “My country, right 
or wrong,” is not a Christian maxim. 
If Patriotism involves, as happily it 
need not, the enthronement of country 
or empire as the conscience of man, 
the touchstone of right and wrong, the 
lode-star of politics, Patriotism would 
be un-Christian, and an Empire 
founded on any such notion would not 
be undeserving of the once dread name 
of Anti-Christ. A Religion which could 
submit to be the handmaid of Empire, 
a “kept” priest to bless or ban as the 
passions or self-interests of its em- 
ployer dictated, would be “a mockery, 
a delusion and a snare.” 

With a Patriotism founded on love 
neither Christianity nor any noble 
system of Ethics cap quarrel; but how 
much of what so commonly passes for 
patriotism is nothing but hatred! When 
during the American War Captain 
Wilkes of the United States Navy, in 
exercise of a supposed Right of Search, 
stopped the Trent in mid-ocean and 
carried off four Southern gentlemen on 
their way to England to obtain help for 
their cause, England, almost to a man, 
cried aloud for the blood of those very 
Americans to whom now we cannot be 
too civil. We stood on the very thresh- 
old of what would have been the most 
popular war of modern times—popular 
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I mean in its inception. Was the out- 
burst of feeling over the Trent affair 
true Patriotism, or was it merely an 
exhibition of rancorous hate, exag- 
gerated self-love and blustering pas- 
sion? It is hard to say, for the “pa- 
triotism” of to-day is often the “folly” 
of to-morrow. 

To conclude these desultory remarks. 

A man’s love of his native land is the 
surest basis of national life and charac- 
ter. A well-tempered, widely-informed 
pride in the great achievements of the 
men and women of your native land in 
all the fields of honorable activity is 
of the essence of patriotism. A convic- 
tion that the country or political union 
to which you belong is destined to take 
a great part in the work of humanizing 
the world, so that before the end comes 
cruelty may have ceased even in its 
dark places, is a glorious faith. To 
take this part Courage and Strength 
are both necessary. A healthy breed 
of men enured to discipline, willing to 
work, ready to die, proud of the flag, 
jealous of its reputation in all parts 
of the earth,—that Britain may produce 
in increasing numbers such a breed is 
the pious supplication of true British 
patriots, and it is a prayer to which the 
whole world might say Amen! 

A true patriot does not hate the for- 

The Contemporary Review. 
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eigner, even though he be as nearly re- 
lated to him as, for example, are the 
Germans to ourselves. He looks for- 
ward to closer intercourse and a com- 
plete fraternization. This is not a 
path along which there is any danger 
of our travelling too rapidly. 

If we are to talk of ideals and dream 
dreams as we are now often invited 
to do, let us “hitch our wagon” to the 
right star. The Brotherhood of Man 
is a long way off; it may never be 
reached; but as an ideal it is better 
worth having than that of half-a-dozen 
sullen Empires, trading only within 
their boundaries, shut up behind high 
tariff walls over which they peer sus- 
piciously, scanning one another's ex- 
ports and imports with jealous eyes, 
and making from time to time fawning 
alliances with one rival, whilst culti- 
vating enmity with another, maintain- 
ing millions of men under arms and 
spending billions of pounds in arma- 
ments, and all the time waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting for an affrighted sun to 
rise upon the day of Armageddon. 

If this were to be the destiny of the 
human race, far better would it be if 
the planet could be spun off its axis 
and allowed to disappear into the 
“illimitable inane.” But nobler things 
lie before us, and a brighter dawn. 

Augustine Birrell. 





THE SOLDIER AND THE PLAGUE. 


I, 


At the swing gate the soldier paused. 
He looked behind him, up towards the 
common, and then down the steep hill 
ahead; while the laden donkey he was 
driving thrust its nose through the 
wooden bars and blinked profoundly. 

“Down the hill we must go; friend,” 
said the soldier at last, with a sigh. 
“Come; I like it no better than you.” 


On their left as they descended there 
was a high bank, of red earth and 
gravel; on their right, the wood. The 
top of the bank caught the far setting 
sun, and flushed ruddily. The black- 
berry bushes were full of blossom, and 
here and there were beginning to show 
the hard pink fruit. It was the end 
of August, and now they would soon 
be ripe. 

At the foot of the hill there was an- 























other pause. Again the soldier looked 
warily about him. 

“Let us try the wood,” at length he 
muttered; “and pray God there be no 
house in the midst of it.” 

Swearing under his breath, through 
a break in the hedge he pulled Neddy, 
and, stumbling along through the 
brushwood, soon found a _ clearing. 
There he straightened himself and lis- 
tened intently. In the quiet evening 
there was not a sound but the drawling 
gurgle of a brook, the comfortable mur- 
mur of a distant wood-pigeon. 

There, then, he determined to make 
his camp for the night, and began to 
unload his patient companion. The 
pack was considerable, and was cov- 
ered with an old torn sail. There was 
a cooking-pot and a spare pair of boots, 
a clean shirt, some stockings, and a 
well-worn buff jerkin; while, wrapped 
in paper torn from a large book—of re- 
ligion, it seemed—there was a quantity 
of bread and cold bacon, and in the 
cooking-pot a number of carrots. 

He took the sail—it was an old top- 
gallant, and had been presented to him 
by his master, the Wapping sailmaker, 
on his determination to quit the plague- 
stricken city—and soon rigged himself 
up a shelter. Meantime, the donkey 
was joyfully rolling and grunting, 
snapping and crackling the brittle, sun- 
dried twigs. 

“Peace, brute!” growled his master, 
“or we shall be sent on the road 
again.” He thwacked the donkey, and, 
pulling him on to his feet, tied the 
reins round a young oak. He fed him 
with carrots and bread, and, after 
a meal of bread and bacon and 
a draught from the brook, sat himself 
down under the tent to smoke. His 
ancient dragoon’s sword he placed 
under his knees in case of a surprise. 

That he had falien asleep was cer- 
tain, for at first the voice mingled 
with his dreams. It sounded like one 
of the many summons to get up and be 
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off, the many harsh threats he had 
suffered from since leaving London, 


five days before. Suddenly he found 
himself wide awake, with his pipe 
cold in his hand, stupidly staring at an 
old gentleman who was angrily calling 
something to him from the further side 
of the brook. 

The old gentleman was evidently 
very angry, and judging his quality 
from the feathers in his hat and the 
lace collar he wore, the soldier thought 
it politic to rise and salute him. 

“A masterless man, I warrant you,” 
shouted the old gentleman; “and like 
to set my wood afire with his foul 
tobacco smoke.” 

“Sir,” stuttered the soldier, “I mean 
no harm. I come from Newbury, and 
I merely rest myself”’— 

“Come hither, rogue,” the old gentle- 
man cried. “I cannot hear you.” 

The soldier advanced to the brook- 
side, and stood facing his antagonist 
across the running water. The old 
gentleman had fierce little eyes and a 
thin nose, like the breastbone of a 
spring chicken. His moustache and 
chin tuft were quite white, and he was 
deeply pitted with the smallpox. 

“Now, wretch!” he snarled, bending 
forward and curving his hand over 
his ear. “Speak up, and tell me no 
lies.” 

Glibly the soldier told his story, the 
one he always kept for the cavalier 
gentry, since from his dress and man- 
ner he knew the old gentleman must 
belong to the Court party:—that he was 
a soldier from his late Majesty of 
Blessed Memory’s army, and since 
Worcester fight— 

“In what regiment?’ the old gentle- 
man sharply interrupted. 

“In my lord King’s troop of horse, 
an’t please your honor,” said the sol- 
dier, pat. 

—Since Worcester fight had returned 
to his old trade of carpenter; that he 
had been a carpenter in Newbury a 
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long time, ever since the troubles were 
ended; but, seeing that the fears of the 
pestilence had stopped all house-build- 
ing, he had been forced to wander 
abroad in search of work; that he went 
about from farm to farm and did odd 
jobs with hurdles and such like, and 
that at the great houses he was some- 
times suffered, through the noble kind- 
ness of the gentry:—He was warming 
to his tale, encouraged by the old gen- 
tleman’s nods and silence, when he 
was interrupted sharply with, “Canst 
make a cask?” 

“Ay, your honor, that I can,” said 
the soldier heartily; as, indeed, he 
would have answered if asked whether 
he could make a fire-engine. Anything 
to be left in peace for the night. 

“Enough! Never shall it be told that 
an old soldier of his late Most Sacred 
Majesty,” said the old gentleman, 
pompously raising his plumed hat, 
“was permitted to pass my door, while 
I could give him work and he was 
willing. See, friend; I live at Nizells, 
overe there down the lane, not more 
than a pistol shot away. Come there 
in the morning, and say that I. Sir 
Randolph Cleeve, so ordered it. We 
shall find you work and food in plenty, 
I warrant you.” 

“IT may abide in your honor’s wood 
for to-night?’ 

“Look how you smoke_ tobacco, 
though,” Sir Randolph cried, wagging 
a finger at him. “If you raise a fire 
here I'll have you caught and flayed.” 

“God save your honor and your 
honor’s noble family,” crowed the sol- 
dier after him, as, with a wave of the 
hand, the old Cavalier haughtily drew 
himself up and strutted out of sight 
among the trees. 

Anon, the soldier returned to his 
bivouac, and, with a queer smile, bent 
down to relight his pipe. The donkey, 
lying against the oak tree, twisted his 
head round solemnly, and as the sol- 
dier puffed at the tinder their eyes met. 


“Canst make a cask, Neddy?’ the 
soldier chuckled. 

In the gathering dusk the lighted 
tobacco glowed on his bearded face, 
the heavy lines alongside his nose, the 
tufted eyebrows in which there bristled 
a few stiff gray hairs. 


Il. 


When at last he awoke, the sun was 
already high. Once or twice in the 
early morning he had awakened before, 
but with the sudden pleasant recollec- 
tion of the old gentleman’s permission 
to sleep there had luxuriously settled 
himself for another doze. Not since 
leaving Wapping, five days ago, had he 
had so unbroken a night's rest. 

Now he guessed it must be about 
seven o’clock—time, in all conscience, 
to be starting. Neddy was soon 
packed and roped round the belly, and 
soon they were in the lane again. 

“Pray heaven,” grumbled the soldier, 
“I do not meet the old gentleman. I 
can make no casks, and after his good- 
ness I would not risk carrying him the 
plague.” 

Down the lane they trudged, that 
shortly ended in the cross roads. 
There on the grass plot there was a 
handing-post, and the soldier was ex- 
amining it, laboriously spelling out the 
directions, when a voice called to him 
—hay, almost screamed: 

“Sakes alive! It’s never Amos 
Bird?” 

The soldier turned, and saw it was 
an elderly woman, carrying a basket, 
and with a linen cap on her head. 

“Amos Bird?’ she cried. “Why, 
thou’rt never master’s soldier in the 
wood? Yet ’tis thou and thy donkey, 
sure enough. Why, where be’est go- 
ing? Dear heart, that’s never the way 
to Nizells.” 

Blinking in the hot sunshine, the 
soldier looked at her closely as she 
came towards him, and though the 

















hard face was not altogether unfa- 
miliar— 

“Jane Port,” she said, *tepping on 
to the grass beside him. ‘Never for- 
gotten Jane Port o’ Ramsbury, have 
"ee? Here’s a piece o’ good fortune, 
to find the new workman is, arter all, 
an old friend. Come thy ways to 
Nizells,” she laughed, “thou old rascal 
sweetheart o’ mine, and begin thy 
cask-making. Here be an egg or two 
ready for breakfast.” 

Much more she said, laughing and 
gabbling, till the soldier broke in upon 
her harshly. 

“Look you, Jane,” he frowned, as he 
began to have some dim remembrance 
of the ill-favored village girl who in 
his youth had terribly pursued him, 
“that tale of mine was all a fudge to 
quiet the old gentleman and let me 
stay the night in his wood. I never 
made a cask in all my life. Besides, I 
am presently bound to my brother at 
Devizes.” 

“Thy brother can wait,” declared the 
persistent Jane. “Here at Nizells be 
good lodgings ready for ‘ee, and 
passable good food. Why, thou’rt as 
thin and rusty as an old nail. As for 
the cask-making. ’tis but a new hoop 
needed here and there. I’ve hammered 
‘em myself ere now. Come thy 
ways immejiat.—Hey-up, Neddy!” she 
screamed. “If we stay here talking, 
we'll be sunstrook.” And before the 
soldier could prevent her, she had the 
donkey by the head and was drawing 
him across the road. 

Amos Bird sighed and rubbed his 
nose, feeling his doubt and his weak- 
ness. All the way from London, he 
had been much pursued and threat- 
ened. He had been stoned and beaten 
to drive him back, always forced to 
go long ways round, across hedges and 
ditches, to get on to the high road 
again; for of all things the country 
people feared and hated most any one 
coming from the stricken city. Nor 
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the farther he fared from London did 
the opposition grow any less bitter. 

And, after all, what chance was there 
of plague from him? He was as sound 
as any man in England, had never had 
a day’s sickness in his life; while as 
for the things in his pack, what infec- 
tion could they be likely to carry, with 
his constant smoking of tobacco? And 
so, after but a few moments’ doubt and 
struggle, down the dusty white road 
and through an opening in the wood, 
in all docility, he followed the voluble 
Jane, his compunction vanished and 
spirits rising as he thumped the don- 
key and thought of a few days’ sorely 
needed rest. 

In an open space, and yet the trees 
growing close, they soon came on 
Nizells. It was a comfortable-looking 
timbered manor-house with a porch, 
whereof the first story, supported by 
corbels, somewhat overhung. In front, 
on a paved terrace, a lady and a child 
were strolling up and down in the 
warm morning sunshine. The lady 
was bareheaded, with the exception 
of a transparent black lawn veil (in 
which the soldier thought she almost 
seemed a negress), while in her hand 
she carried a feather fan. She walked 
languidly and yet with grace, thrust- 
ing forward her bare bosom much in 
the manner of a pigeon. The child 
wore a white cap, tied over his ears 
and under his chin, and a blue-linen 
jacket with a shining leather belt. 

“Make thy reverence,” whispered 
Jane. “’Tis Mistress Price, Sir Ran- 
dolph’s daughter.” 

“Is that the soldier?’ the lady called, 
as they came up the path. “Where are 
you going to put him, Jane?” 

“In the attic, madam, and his ass 
in the wood-house. Come, friend,” she 
cried; and, with the donkey, led the 
way round towards the back. 

But the soldier remained there at the 
edge of the pavement, with his hat in 
his hand, looking up at the lady. who 
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had thrown back her veil, and sidelong 
down at the child. All round Mistress 
Price’s temples her hair clustered with 
many little tendril curls, and others 
longer at the sides, the rest gathered 
behind and fastened with a long black 
ribbon. Her large eyes were heavy 
and drowsy, and seemed dark and dis- 
contented. Careless and, indeed, slov- 
enly as was her dress, Bird could see 
she was a rare beauty, and when well 
attired and by candle light would 
doubtless break many a_ courtier’s 
heart. The child was very sturdy and 
healthy looking—tanned as a nut, and 
a little nose clustered with freckles. 

There was a pause, till “He is a 
nice man, I think,” the child whispered, 
by his mother’s skirts. “Will he let 
me ride his donkey?” 

“Doubtless he will,” the lady smiled, 
showing her dimples and a row of 
lustrous teeth, “and tell you all about 
his battles.” 

Again there was silence, while Bird 
tried to think of something to say. 

“Does the young master care for 
toys?” at last he ventured, with a 
serape and a pull at his hair. 

“Tell him to make me a gun,” whis- 
pered the child. 

“Let the poor man have food first,” 
his mother chided. “Come Jimmy, the 
sun grows too hot here. We are better 
within.” 

The soldier, finding himself alone, 
sighed, and then, after the manner of 
the godly, groaned. There was still 
time for him to go. If Jane had not 
taken the donkey with her, he thought 
he would have gone. But she came 
and called him at the angle of the 
house, and, like a scholar summoned 
to his book, he followed her round into 
the kitchen without a word. 


III. 


Amos Bird soon fell into Nizells’ 
ways. 


Though no carpenter, he was 
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handy enough, and what with mending 
the hen-coops, chopping wood for Jane 
Port’s fire, and cutting fresh hedge- 
stakes and palings, had scarcely a 
moment to himself. In truth, it was 
the end of the day and the hours of 
rest he had least relish for; for then 
there was always Jane to sit with in 
the kitchen, her cackling talk to lis- 
ten to, her love-making to ward off, 
and her wearisome, ingenious ques- 
tions about his past to answer. So 
heartily tired did he grow of the many 
lies he told her—since, in fact, it was 
as a staunch Parliament man he had 
always fought, and fought well, and 
in Newbury had never been except 
once or twice as a lad to market— 
that out of sheer irritation he was 
often on the point of telling her the 
truth, and be damned to her. He 
would perhaps have straightway done 
it, did he not have the instinct she 
never would peach on him, and that 
the confession would only have inevita- 
bly drawn them closer together, after 
all. 

Wherever he might be at work, in 
garth or meadow, there, sure enough, 
was the little James. The child never 
seemed happy away from him, was al- 
ways searching and asking for him at 
all hours of the day. And the soldier 
saw it was greatly to his mother’s 
content, for the child’s ceaseless ac- 
tivity was apt to tire and vex her; and 
though, after her fashion, she loved 
him dearly, doubtless she loved her 
ease more. So it fell out that when- 
ever Jimmy was not with his grand- 
father he was with the soldier, and 
often enough they were all three to- 
gether, as close as thieves. 

Most of all the child loved the dis- 
order at the back by the wood-house. 
There a load of gravel—fine, dry, red 
gravel—had been carted from the pit 
up the hill, and there thrown down for 
him to play with. If his mood were 
pacific he would call it Primrose Hill, 
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and pretend to espy thence all the chief 
buildings and sights of London. The 
rabbit-hutch would be Whitehall, and 
the hen-coops Westminster, the tall fox- 
glove the spire of Paul’s, and the path 
that ran to the wood pile the easy 
flow of River Thames. “And I can see 
the coaches crawling along the Strand,” 
he would say, “and the soldiers at 
platoon in Hyde Park.” And lo! it 
would be nothing but shoals and trails 
of ants. 

But more often his humor was war- 
like, and the gravel a fort. It was 
full of Moors—bloody, black-faced 
Moors—and must immediately be 
stormed. With a tin sword in his 
small brown fist, a scarf of his 
mother’s tied officer-fashion over his 
shoulder, and his eyes blazing, he 
would yell: “Charge, brave boys! 
Charge!’ and, followed by the soldier, 
armed with a billhook, carry all before 
him. “Die, knave, rogue, cuckold!” 
he would scream, stabbing the pulse- 
less August air. “Are they all dead, 
Amos?” 

“Nay,” says the soldier; “here’s one 
of ’em left.” And James would start 
yelling again, and hack and stab at 
the gravel till his little tin sword 
bent. 

When the weather was too hot—and 
daily it seemed to grow hotter—he was 
cautioned to keep out of the sun and 
sit quiet beside him while the soldier 
worked. Then his chief amusement 
was to gather the wood chips as they 
fell, and either stack them together as 
companies of soldiers or, if there 
seemed any shape in them, to recog- 
nize them as friends. “See, Amos, 
here is the King,” he would say, “and 
these are his cross-tempered little dogs 
that yap so; and this is the Queen, 
because she is a brown, lowly woman, 
and they say her legs are bent.” 

“Where heard you that, James?” 
laughed Sir Randolph loudly. 

“T heard it,” the child replied, nod- 
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ding his head wisely. “And this 
smooth piece is Mistress Stewart, who 


kisses me so, and whom I love. 

“And the duke, your gossip—where 
is he?” 

“Here is the duke, and that is his 
long, bony nose.” 

“Fie!” cried Sir Randolph. “Never 
let his royal highness hear that, or you 
will get never a ship to fight when 
you grow up.” 

“I want no ships,” said Jimmy 
sturdily. “I shall go into the Guards, 
and wear a scarf and gorget. The sea 
would only make me sick.” 

“The duke is his gossip,” whispered 
Sir Randolph to Amos, “and hath 
promised me to push his fortunes in 
the Navy. A good gossip that for a 
boy, friend—eh?”’ 

He winked, and, despite his white 
hairs, looked cunning and unreverend, 
the soldier thought. ' 

So the long warm days passed, to 
Amos Bird’s great content and peace, 
and further and further behind him 
died away as in a mist the recollection 
of the horrors he had fled from. He 
could searcely believe there was such 
a thing as plague in all the world; 
yet he had seen men and women drop 
dead of it in the streets, and heard 
their screams as they ran naked to 
ease their torments in the river. 

Happy as he was all day, most he 
loved the evening cool, when young 
master would clamor for a donkey 
ride, and off they would go together 
down the lane towards the farm to 
watch the harvesting (which, despite 
the afflictions of the country, or to 
make up for them, was the most 
plenteous known for many years past), 
or up the hill and through the swing 
gate on to the common, to talk to 
the miller and listen to his complaints 
of the strangeness of the times when 
never a wind blew to work the mill. 
Home they came by moonlight—the big, 
yellow, harvest moon—chattering aloud 
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in the cool country silence of many 
things—of their house in London, close 
to the Cockpit, and of the king at 
Salisbury, and the return of the Court 
_ to Whitehall when once the plague 
was stayed, and Jimmy would see his 
grand friends again. 

“What is the plague, Amos?” he once 
asked. “My mother shudders at it and 
says it makes men hideous to look at, 
and my grandfather declares it is all 
the fault of the poor, because they are 
so dirty and ill-fed. Is it worse than 
the toothache?” 

“It is worse, young master, in this— 
that a man does not easily recover 
therefrom.” 

“I would rather have it than the 
toothache, though,” said Jimmy 
thoughtfully. “I had the toothache 
once, and thought I should have died.” 


IV. 


Dinner at Nizells for master and 
man was always midday, and by that 
time the sun was always off the front 
of the house. There, in a great chair 
drawn out on the pavement in the 
shade, most of the early afternoon the 
old cavalier would sit drinking his 
wine, and dozing later with a handker- 
chief thrown over his face; while 
within Mistress Price lay stretched on 
her bed, scarcely clothed (as_ the 
shocked Jane declared), reading plays. 

Sometimes, as Amos passed on his 
way to resume work, Sir Randolph 
would summon him and give him a 
glass out of the black bottle. It was 
a sticky Portugal wine, brought into 
fashion by the queen, and to Bird’s 
taste exceeding strong and unwhole- 
some; and the soldier, who thought 
but ill of the restored monarch and his 
ways, had always to drink his health, 
and that of the duke, his brother, 


whom he both loathed and feared. 
Often Sir Randolph would keep him 
there talking of the late wars and his 
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late Most Sacred Majesty; invariably 
to end by abusing him heartily and 
freely. Indeed, the old cavalier was 
almost as bitter against Charles Stew- 
art, his untruthfulness and ingratitude, 
as if he had been a plain Roundhead 
from the first. 

“I sold my plate for him. You see 
for yourself, Bird, I have nought but 
pewter left to be served on,” he cried, 
aggrieved, “and I drink even my ale 
out of a glass; yet I cannot recall he 
ever gave me a word of acknowledg- 
ment, much less thanks. I armed 
every hind I had about the place, who 
could stick on a horse. Even now I 
pension some of their widows. There 
are three of them at this hour in cot- 
tages of mine, plague take it, like to 
live for ever. And all he ever did 
was to give me a beggarly knighthood 
after Edgehill, and when I ventured 
to ask him touching the Irish Papists 
and their rumored coming into Eng- 
land, told me lie after lie. Smiling, 
too, and pressing my hands, and look- 
ing me deep in the eyes, as if I were 
his dearest friend.” 

“I think,” said the soldier, drawing 
himself up and shuffling on his feet, 
“saving your honor’s presence, his late 
Majesty was plainly a knave.” 

“Between ourselves, friend,” replied 
Sir Randolph, “he was a good deal of 
a knave. But they were wrong to cut 
off his head, Bird. I could never 
stomach that. It was both sacrilege 
and murder.” 

“Ay,” said Bird, with a deep breath, 
“that it was. But he died well.’ 

“He died like a gentleman,” said Sir 
Randolph coldly, fingering his chin tuft 
and nodding his head. “There were 
many who did it for him; it was the 
least he could do for us.” 

As for Rupert the nephew, for Prince 
Rupert the knight had nothing but 
whole-hearted bitter contempt. He 
was a swinish German, a _ beggarly 
Rhinelander, a cock-eyed necromancer, 
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a dried and salted obstinate, hotheaded, 
ignorant— 

And here, as the little James ran out 
of the house, flushed and smiling after 
his midday sleep, Sir Randolph checked 
himself and broke off. 

“Mum’s the word, Bird,” he whis- 
pered, laying his finger along his thin 
nose. “Little pitchers have long ears, 
and I woukd not have the innocent 
repeat phrases of mine at Whitehall. 
We live by Court favor, as others do. 
and must swim with the tide.” 

It was that same early September 
evening, when they were all out on 
the terrace, and, sword in hand and 
scarf on shoulder, Jimmy was drilling 
the soldier, putting him through the 
firelock exercise with a wooden gun— 
to his grandfather's great delight—that 
they caught the sound of pipes coming 
towards them through the wood. 
nearer and nearer. All day they had 
heard the wains go creaking along the 
road below and some of them up the 
hill, and now as they heard the pipes 
knew it must mean the music of har- 
vest home. 

“Surely the knaves would never come 
here with their mumming?’ cried Sir 
Randolph pettishly. “I am no farmer 
of theirs, and they will drink up all 
my spring brew.” 

Through the wood they came, how- 
ever, and out into the opening; a goodly 
company of rustics, men and women 
and children. First came the men with 
pipes and tabors, playing and dancing 
forward queerly with crooked knees, 
their eyes rolling, half in true ecstasy 
and half in honest fear of their recep- 
tion. They had parti-colored ribbons 
in their hats, and ribbons tied round 
ankle and calf as high as the knee. 
Among them was one with a drum, 
beating it lustily as he marched in 
front of a huge fat fellow, all gar- 
nished and belted round with sheaves. 
He seemed to be already half drunk, 
and his round red face glowed through 


the ripe wheat-ears like a copper 
warming-pan in front of the fire. The 
rest were all in smock, brandishing 
small bundles of corn, of rye, and oats, 
and barley, while one tall, impudent, 
brown wench carried hers and dangled 
and danced it as though it were a 
baby. Solemnly and heavily they came 
dancing up the path, and ranged them- 
selves in front of the terrace; with 
something of defiance, it seemed, as 
though asserting their right to come 
mumming where they would. Then 
they broke off and gave a feeble little 
cheer. In the silence that followed 
there could be heard the whispering 
and nudging of the children, the titter- 
ing of the women, and the heavy 
breathing through the nose of the fel- 
low tied up in the sheaves. He it was 
who was at last thrust forward, and 
clearing the wheat-ears away from his 
hot face with one huge hand, while 
with the other planted on his stomach 
he made a bow, began to shout out his 
verse, jigging up and down as he 
bawled: 

Here be we with the last of the load, 
Down through the lane and up through 


the wood, 
Harvest be carried with all its wealth, 


And we wish little master and 
missus, and you, Sir Knight Randolph, 
and gentlefolks all here present, good 
health. Hurray! 


Whereupon pipe and tabor and drum 
started again, and the fellows with the 
ribbons crooked and kicked their legs 
like Bedlamites. 

How it then happened neither the 
soldier nor Jane Port could ever tell, 
unless maybe the old knight was not 
quite sober (likely enough, seeing he 
had that afternoon drunk the whole 
of his bottle, unaided, and sent for an- 
other), but nothing would content him 
save to find fault with their dancing. 
to declare they had lost the true touch 
and mode of it, and that—by the rood! 
—he would show them himself. 
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He had seen, he said, making them 
a small speech, the Hollanders dance 
at Breda, and both Italians and 
French in Paris, besides some leaping 
Hungarians who had come to dance 
before his Majesty at The Hague— 

“God save the King,” at that shouted 
the rustics, who knew Sir Randolph 
came from Court, and desired to con- 
ciliate. 

“Peace, you rogues!” cried the knight, 
rising from his chair and giving it a 
push behind him. “Now then, knaves, 
play me a tuneful stately measure on 
your pipes; and you, sirrah, tap me the 
drum, but do not roll it till I stop.” 

And dance he would, notwithstanding 
Mistress Price’s expostulations, who 
seemed ashamed; for which, seeing the 
old gentleman meant nothing but good 
nature, the soldier secretly condemned 
her. 

Indeed, as he began, Sir Randolph’s 
attitude was grave and dignified, en- 
tirely becoming to his quality; but as 
he warmed to his work (the wine, too, 
one may suppose acting as a diluent 
to the aged blood in his veins), and 
recollection came to him of what he 
had seen foreigners accomplish in his 
travels, he began to curvet and to leap, 
to snap his fingers and to crow, and, 
with his arms crooked archwise over 
his head, to turn rapidly round and 
round, bending the knee and striking 
the pavement with his heel in true 
Egyptian fashion. Faster grew the 
music, more phrenetic the drum, and 
still the dauntless old gentleman, 
gathering delight in the exercise and 
encouraged by their cheers, and, in 
truth, stung, as it seemed, by some 
strange insect, twisted and leapt and 
crowed—faster, ghigher, louder. He 
ended with a mighty lofty bounce in 
the air, and down he came breathless 
and trembling, his legs wide apart, his 
old hams shaking, with widé-opened, 
frightened eyes seeking to steady him- 
self, as helpless as an infant trying 


for the first time to walk. He would 
have fallen but for Bird, who ran and 
caught him by the outstretched hand, 
and supported him to his armchair. 
There he lay panting, with closed eyes, 
while still the music played and the 
drum rolled; and the women and chil- 
dren gave a shrill cheer. As for Jim- 
my, he screamed and clapped his 
hands with all his might, though his 
mother made mouths at him, and soon 
went off sulkily into the house. 

“How did I do it, Bird?” Sir Ran- 
dolph gasped. “Rarely, or no?’ 

“Worshipful sir,’ said the soldier 
gravely, though within he was quiver- 
ing with laughter, “I have never seen 
such dancing. Since David con- 
descended to dance before the Ark, 
there has been none such in my time.” 

“Enough,” panted the old gentleman, 
well pleased with his success. “Send 
them round to the back and see that 
Jane gives them a drop of beer. The 
fellows that piped and he that spake 
the speech may each of them have a 
glass, but no more, of my Oporto. 
And, Bird, if there be any cakes for 
the women and children, they may have 
them, too.” 

When at last the company had gone, 
greatly comforted with their entertain- 
ment, and dutifully amazed at Sir 
Randolph's condescension and agility 
—gretified, besides, with a handful of 
groats and testers from kindly prodi- 
gal Mistress Price, who had soon re- 
covered her temper, and a few of her 
soiled ribbons for the women—the sol- 
dier returned to the terrace and found 
the knight still lay there extenuate, 
with the little James cuddling in his 
lap. 

“Eh, chuck! eh, sweetheart boy,” he 
was saying, with still some remains of 
breathlessness; “’tis the last of my 
dancing, the very last. Thou wilt 
never see thy old grandfather dance 
more, till he dances into his grave.” 

“Nay,” answered Jimmy, “when we 
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go back to London I will tell the King 
what I have seen, and he will make 
thee do it all over again down the long 
play-gallery at Whitehail.” 

And all the evening till bedtime he 
was pressing his grandfather to show 
them another dance. “Just one tiny 
one, snapping thy fingers like the 
gipsies.” And the old knight chuckled 
and swore that not for all the gold in 
the Indies would he ever dance again. 
He had not done such a thing for 
twenty years, and he would feel it in 
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his bones all the few remaining days 
of his life. 

So Jimmy was carried off to bed, 
fretful and complaining, and Sir Ran- 
dolph lay there long in the dusk in his 
armehair, fingering his white chin tuft 
and watching the moonlight broaden in 
gentle splendor as it came over the 
hill. Then with a deep sigh, on his 
daughter’s summons from the porch to 
supper, he rose and dragged himself 
painfully within. 

Walter Frith. 


(To be concluded.) 





A FARM-SCHOOL IN 


Most Government Farm-Schools are 
on the premises of a farmer, the teacher 
boarding with the family, and the 
school tent or building being near the 
house. My school is in a little “dorp” 
or village, consisting of a post office, 
store, inn, one or two houses, and the 
wood or iron building, once part of the 
store, now used as the school. It is in 
the highest part of the high veldt, sur- 
rounded by rolling uplands which end 
in the mountains of the Swazi border 
to the East. It is close to a large 
“pan” or wide stretch of shallow water, 
dignified by the name of lake; and has 
a good plantation of trees, Canadian 
poplars, willows and _ Scotch firs 
planted there by Scotch settlers about 
thirty years ago. 

Even after months of experience, it 
is difficult to write any consistent de- 
seription of the children. They are so 
fond of answering: “Ek weit nie,” (“I 
don’t know”), to any question about 
themselves; and it is only by degrees 
that they let fall things which reveal 
how absorbed most of them are in their 
home and farm doings, and what born 
little farmers they are. 

My chief thought at this moment is 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


that they would be delightful if it were 
not for the too great interest and inter- 
ference of their parents. The fathers 
spend a great deal too much time driv- 
ing some ten or twenty miles to fetch 
a little girl or boy away from the 
school boarding-house on a _ Friday 
when school closes, and bringing them 
back on Monday morning, half dazed 
with their early start and long drive. 
Children are carried off by their par- 
ents for a day's shopping to the town 
twenty-five miles away, or, dressed in 
their smart frocks and hats, even to 
the races which are held there. Then 
they are rather selfishly kept to help 
parents. At 7.30 P.M. up comes Mr, N, 
who has a little house in the place for 
the sake of schooling, and a dream of a 
farm eighteen miles away. “I come to 
say I go to take Jeremias to the farm 
to-day—I got no Kaffir to go with.” 
“But, Mr. N., his inspection is coming 
off so soon.” “I think wan day make 
no difference—I go to take him,” im- 
movably obstinate. But it is true; at 
ploughing time and other busy seasons 
the boys are really needed to stay at 
home and help; and this has to be made 


allowance for. The children share all 
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the social doings of their parents. If 
there is a dance or wedding they sit up 
till dawn, partly perhaps because the 
dancing room may very likely be the 
room in which they sleep. When vis- 
itors come, they drop in, shake hands, 
and seat themselves on chairs against 
the wall, gazing intently at the 
stranger; and they often pay week-end 
visits to their relations, driving off in 
each other’s carts at the end of the 
school week on Friday afternoon. 

What an absurd old idea it was, that 
they are an unsociable people. You 
drive along no track on Sunday with- 
out meeting carts with parties going 
to pay silent coffee-drinking calls on 
their neighbors; and generally a child 
with them, 

There are mornings when it all seems 
very ideal, especially about March. 
School at 8.30 in a single wood and iron 
room under a group of wattles and 
pines, the sky clearest blue, doves an- 
swering each other all round (“ist 
meijn Frrr-au,”’ “ist meijn Frrr-au’’); 
the grass and spiders’ webs covered 
with a silver mist of dew, more glitter- 
ing than any dew one ever saw. Out of 
the windows the bluest of “pans” a 
mile away, with a line of veldt beyond, 
and one or two farms on the horizon. 
Between the school and the “pan” is a 
little plantation of pines, and an aus- 
tere little “Reformed of the Reformed” 
Church, the property of one of the chief 
farmers in the district, who has just 
had it roofed again after the war. In 
winter there are thick hoar-frosts; and, 
soon after mid-winter, the wattle-trees 
become thickly covered with blossom 
just like that sold in the London streets 
as mimosa. And the effect of the soft 
golden trees, with the white frost, is 
very lovely. 

The children come in three directions 
across the veldt, regardless of any 
track, in their ramshackle conveyances 
—Cape carts, or “spiders,” tied up with 
odd pieces of string or “reims” of ox- 


hide. One boy comes on his own mare, 
with her foal trotting behind; some- 
times two come on one horse, Koos and 
Theunis, a big brother with a small 
one holding on behind, a dog’s-eared 
copy of Steb-by-Steb sticking from his 
pocket. The boys are a part of their 
horses. understand them thoroughly, 
ride with freedom and grace, and are 
trusted with their little sisters, whom 
they drive with perfect security along 
the incredibly bad tracks, Then a 
troop comes up from the boarding- 
house in the village, kept by the mother 
of a family for a few boys and girls 
from more distant farms. The girls 
wear mostly large pinafores and kap- 
pies, the boys as a rule very untidy gar- 
ments, held together in much the same 
way as the carts, except on special oc- 
casions, when they appear in neat suits 
from the neighboring store. In summer 
many of them come with bare feet. 
The ideal family is that of the Van 
——, five of them in one cart of rather 
an original construction, put together 
by their father, who is carpenter, 
builder, watch-mender, and vaccinator, 
besides being a farmer and a reader of 
books. Franz, the responsible, drives; 
Magdalena sits beside him; behind are 
Johanna, the eldest, in a large pink 
sun-bonnet which I see coming across 
the veldt with the regularity of the sun- 
rise, and Abraham, the consoler for all 
drawbacks to the school, and Betty, 
almost as good and concentrated as he 
is, but slightly led astray by black-eyed, 
loud-voiced, giggling Yettie, whereas 
Abraham acts only as a guide to her 
frivolous brother Theunis. [Franz is 
lean and hungry-looking. He outspans 
the horses, and knee-halters them with 
the help of a sister, and keeps one wolf- 
like eye on them somehow through the 
morning, and generally knows where to 
tind them after school; which is won- 
derful, as they seem to wander for 
miles without any enclosure. Occa- 
sionally he or another boy murmurs 
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during a lesson: “My horses is lost. I 
go to look for them.” And sometimes, 
late in the afternoon, the family is still 
sitting on the shafts of the cart, wait- 
ing for the wandered horses. 

These Van —— children have a good 
Puritan strain in them; for they are 
descended from French Huguenots. 
The girls are full of homely aims and 
objects, making garments, working 
steadily at their lessons, and proud 
of the clever younger ones whom they 
coach every afternoon in their home 
work. Sometimes the children drive 
one back with them to the farm in the 
afternoon. Their mother is straight 
out of a picture by Roger van der Wey- 
den: pale, with blue eyes and a wisp 
of hair which she does not think it 
worth while to do more to than leave 
in a tight little plait tied with a scrap 
of ribbon. She speaks no English, and 
is very silent; but she and hungry 
Franz always seem to have a word 
for each other. Magdalena takes the 
baby; and Abraham brings in two mis- 
erable looking veldt-born lambs, which 
are being reared in the house. “My 
father has 129 lambs” is the sort of sen- 
tence Abraham likes best to make up 
on his slate with accurate numbers. 
Theunis goes in more for kids—‘*My fa- 
ther has 12 kids,” ete. The farm is 
just above the lake; on the slope below 
it is the orchard of peach-trees, planted 
in long rows and covered with delicate 
blossom before any other signs of 
spring are seen on the veldt. 

This is Franz’s composition on What 
do you do in the afternoon when you go 
home from school? 


When the school comes out I span-in 
my horses, and sometimes I have to 
go at Mr. ——’s Store. Then I go 
straight home. Sometimes I climb off 
the cart and make the harness right. 
When I come to the house, I take my 
horse and go to the sheep and count 
them to see if all are there. When I 
have finished counting them I let they 
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come near to the house. And I wait 
until the sun set, and go to the little 
lambs and give them milk to drink. 
And six o’clock we supper. When we 
have finished supper I do my English 
lesson; and when I have finish my 
English lesson I do my Dutch lesson. 
Then I go to bed, and very early in the 
morning I awake and give the horses 
mealies and go to the sheep and to 
the cows. 


Franz is the most un-selfconscious of 
boys, and does not know he is poetical. 
Magdalena, or Lenie, a plain stout girl 
of fourteen, says: 


When I come home I used to have 
bread or cake with coffee or tea. 
After that my elder sister and I some- 
times walk amongst the trees, telling 
each other what has happened that 
day. And sometimes I take my sewing 
and sew. 


Koos from another farm says: 


In the afternoon when I go home 
first I learn my reading, and then I ride 
on the calf, and then I give the hens 
food and water. And then I read my 
Dutch lesson. Then I go to the field. 
to shoot birds in the lake. 


Sometimes Koos (Jacobus) drives one 
out along his green cart-track with a 
pair of shaggy horses. In summer the 
track gets lost altogether in the deep 
thick grass; and there is a muddy drift 
to cross, into which the wheels sink 
deep after summer rains. His is a 
family of another type, but perhaps a 
more common one—untidy and slack, 
but very hearty and good-natured. The 
stone house, half built before the war 
and then destroyed, remained in the 
same state for months after they came: 
back; and, now that Mr. —— has fin- 
ished his re-building (in almost every 
case it is done by the farmer himself) 
the family still congregates in the mud- 
floored kitchen—sprawling twins, black- 
eyed Yettie, and black-eyed elder girls 
with tight waists and pearl necklaces, 
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and often a stout married daughter 
visiting from her neighboring farm. 
There is a straggling kitchen-garden 
scratched out of the veldt near the 
spruit; and each vegetable has to be in- 
spected by the visitor, with heavy at- 
tempts to talk Dutch, while Theunis 
proudly shews the young turkeys and 
“my father’s kids.” I fear he is a vain 
little boy; he likes to show how well he 
rides, and to tell of his possessions; and 
in school a sudden humiliation leads to 
passionate bursts of tears—but he is 
full of charm and manliness. It is 
probably so with farm children all over 
the world; but these certainly have a 
very conscious pleasure in the joys of 
their farm life, a keen delight in the 
birth of lambs and foals, and sympathy 
with the animals. “In the winter the 
horses are not happy; but some are 
happy if they have stables,” writes 
Franz. 

School is from 8.30 till 2 in summer; 
in winter, when the mornings are misty 
and frosty, at 9. “In winter we have 
no rain, only wet weather.” was writ- 
ten in a composition and not corrected, 
because “wet weather” means mist. 
In summer the storms of rain are tre- 
mendous, usually coming up in the af- 
ternoon; and one has to kurry the chil- 
dren off, and there are stories of their 
being stopped on the way home by a 
suddenly swollen “spruit.” At 12 
there is a break for dinner and play. 
The boys have learnt to play football, 
and like it better than cricket. “We 
like to play rough,” they said. But the 
real time for games of their own is just 
before sunset, in the quickly fading twi- 
light. The girls are kept in by careful 
mothers during the hot, bright, early 
afternoons, for the sake of their com- 
plexions; but about sunset they run out 
hatless, and then a funny sort of 
“touch-wood” game is played called 
“frott” (derivation unknown), and the 
boys have a kind of tournament, tilt- 
ing, on each other’s backs, one the 


horse the other the rider, with a ball 
thrown into the middle. In the early 
autumn the children here had a fas- 
cinating evening game. Each one made 
himself a tiny stone farm, with cattle 
kraal, etc., complete. The boys helped 
the girls to build theirs; but each was 
separate. Then, in the twilight, they 
lighted little fires; and one saw a num- 
ber of little separate flames, with a 
child crouching over his or her own. 
There are from twenty-four to thirty 
children. The names on the roll are 
long and high-sounding, though short- 
ened to “Koos,” “‘Lenie,” “‘Kotie,” ete. 
—‘Jacobus Johannes Hercules,” “Ger- 
hardus Jozias,” “Abraham Johannes,” 
“Magdalena Franzina,” “Christina Al- 
lida,” “Adriana.” Many girls’ names 
are feminine of the boys’—“Hendrina,” 
“Franzina,” “Frederika.” The names 
of the farms from which they come, re- 
peated over and over again from the 
Cape to the Transvaal, tell their own 
story: “Vergelegen” (“set aside,” “out 
of the way”); “Nooitgedacht” (“thought 
nought of”); ““Weltefreden” (“well con- 
tent”). “Schimmelhoek” is an original 
one, meaning “gray” or “dim corner,” 
with the same out-of-the-world idea. 
It is very hard to induce the children 
to exert their brains; and they will re- 
sort to all sorts of devices to avoid 
thinking. This makes the arithmetic 
lesson a painful one. But they are 
full of observation and imagination. 
When they came te the word “clever,” 
Theunis, aged nine, said it meant: 
“When you can’t make a thing and 
then you make a plan to make it”’— 
which seemed to describe how they use 
their brains for practical purposes. 
Their parents live by observation of the 
few things that surround them; and the 
faculty is always being developed in 
the children by the lives that they lead. 
At this time of the year—the winter— 
grass-burning is a great feature of the 
farm life; and the children know all 
about it, though it is difficult to under- 
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stand its various functions. This even- 
ing there is a great snake-like ring 
creeping on behind the house; but when 
I said: “There's a fire,” Anna said: “No, 
it is only Martinus Steyn”—that is to 


say, a ring being burnt round the fence- 


less boundary of a farm two miles 
away by its owner, to keep off the dev- 
astating, uncontrollable fires which are 
set alight no one knows or says how, 
and with the help of the wind get a 
mastery over a big tract of land be- 
fore they can be stopped. There is 
nothing the children enjoy more than a 
well-managed “burning,” sometimes 


over a tract of a farmer's land for the 


good of the pasture, but kept within 
bounds; more often a path burnt for 
protection. The little girls’ white pina- 
fores jump along by the flames; and 
now and then a bold one leaps right 
over, while the boys watch and help 
the Kaffirs to beat it out. If it gets 
rather big (and it does, like a line of 
breakers, making a great roaring and 
crackling) old Mr. Van —— rides fast 
along the line on his little horse. I 


:suppose the fires are set going at about 


‘sunset because it is easier to see then 
where they go; but the children would 
‘know all about it—more than the young 
District Head Master from England, 
who only burnt his own coat in trying 
to beat one out. 

One has always been told that the 
pastoral life makes the Boers think 
that the Old Testament is all about 
themselves; and there is no doubt that 
it makes the children delightful to 
tell Bible stories to. The great 
fenceless grazing tracts of the farms, 
the oxen and wagons and the treking 
from high veldt to winter’ veldt 
with sheep, are all very biblical. 
Saul looking for his father’s asses 
for two days comes home to them viv- 
idly; and Jacob coming up to Egypt 
in the wagon hardly needs a comment. 
“Then Joseph spanned-in his cart, and 
go to meet Jacob with the wagons.” 
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Stories from Homer are also often 


startlingly familiar. “And Nausicaa 
ask her father for the mules and the 
wagon, that she may go to wash the 
clothes.” “And Nausicaa say _ to 
Ulysses he must go with the wagon, 
and I will come in the cart.” “And her 
brother can’t go to the dance because 
their clothes is not clean.” They seemed 
to know all about suitors too—‘freyers” 
is their word. They have gone through 
all the adventures of Ulysses, and know 
those stories more clearly and better 
than any others; but when they have to 
reproduce the stories in accurate Eng- 
lish, they have the greatest difficulty in 
learning to use inflexions, and in saying 
the hard endings of English words. The 
endings melt away, and the verb is for 
ever conjugated in the present. “The 
Princess sit and play with her ball by 
the water, and then she throw it and it 
fall to the bottom of the well'’—this 
after weeks of drilling. 

Language is very slipshod in the 
Transvaal; and every one knows what 
a decadent patois the Taal is, and that 
“Hoch Hollands” is learnt with much 
difficulty for a daily hour in school, 
more with the object of writing letters 
than of speaking it. 

Dutch schools are springing up every- 
where; in them one hour out of the five 
is given to English, in contrast with 
our one hour of Dutch. They are or- 
ganized either by the irreconciled par- 
ents, backed by the Predikant, or, for 
convenience sake, for groups of farms 
beyond the daily reach of the Govern- 
ment School as was done before the 
war. The school here is known locally 
as the “hands-uppers’ and joiners’ 
school’; and the farmers who wish 
their children to learn Dutch for four 
hours and English for one, have en- 
gaged a Hollander to teach a group of 
children at a farm about five miles 
away. In many cases it seems not to 
be an objection to learning English, or 
to the Government School itself, that 
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keeps parents from sending their chil- 
dren to it; but rather that, in the pres- 
ent state of things, parents of one 
party will not send their children to 
school with those of the other. But 
this varies in different districts; and 
in many the children of both parties go 
happily to school together. 

The parents watch their children’s 
progress critically, in the new English 
school. Ata “parents’ meeting” (of an- 
other school) one old man got up and 
protested that our lessons were childish, 
and himself went through the panto- 
mime at great length of—‘“This is the 
way we brush our hair—wash our 
hands,” ete., with much contempt at its 
being taught as a lesson. Usually the 
criticisms show no judgment or knowl- 
ledge, only a great desire for what ap- 
pears to be rapid progress. They seem 
to be very fond of trying experiments, 
sending a child to one school and then 
another for a few months; but they have 
a deep-rooted faith in the schools of the 
Old Colony, where the parents who 
have any education used to be sent; 
and it will take long before our High 
Schools at Pretoria and Johannesburg 
have the same faith placed in them as in 
the old Stellenbosch and Paar! schools, 
even apart from political considerations. 
The parents’ standard of education for 
the girls seems to be very depressing; 
one felt inclined to give up in despair 
the other day when talking to a partic- 
ularly intelligent, wealthy mother, and 
trying to tell her about an English 
girl’s education. “Oh, but- that is only 
for teachers—that is another sort of girl 
—all is different.” The “young-ladyish” 
aspirations and ideals of most Boer 
girls seem perfectly hopeless to cope 
with at times. It appears such an odd 
jumble—the farm life which is their 
background, as rough, often as coarse, 
as ever; and all the new aspirations to 
imitate the cheapest Colonial ideas of 
fashion, freshly imported. One is al- 
ways being struck by the odd mixture 


of romance and common-place in their 
lives. The other evening I went for a 
walk at about sunset. Down by the 
“spruit” a big wagon had out-spanned. 
The fourteen mules were feeding 
around; and the Kaffirs lighting a fire. 
The wagon had a great load of fire- 
wood, which showed that it had come 
up from the low bush-veldt farm, to 
bring fuel for the winter. I wondered 
what farm it was going on to, when all 
picturesqueness was destroyed by the 
sight of a certain Elsie’s iron bedstead 
reposing on the top of the firewood, and 
a Kaftir boy shaking out and folding an 
unmistakable blanket of hers—scarlet. 
with an extraordinary menagerie tiger 
and wreaths of roses printed on it. 
Elsie had suddenly left the school and 
the little boarding house the day before, 
for a school opened close to her home; 
and her luggage was going on its lei- 
surely way with the wagon. Elsie’s 
ideals of education and those of her 
parents touched quite the depths of dul- 
ness and triviality. It was a bitter 
blow to her that “fancy-work” was not 
taught in school; and she brought a 
new mandoiine with her from the farm, 
trusting that at such a centre as this 
she would be able to get lessons. 
Possibly there is a more old-fash- 
ioned and simple ideal amongst chil- 
dren of “Dopper” parents; but the par- 
ents of many of the children in this 
district are wealthy and would-be-up- 
to-date. One sees the same odd jumble 
at the “Nacht-mahl” gathering of a 
very strict sect round the little church 
here. Tent wagons, camp-fires, and 
then, inside the little bell-tents, large 
looking-glasses and girls appearing in 
blue or pink editions of the very last 
Welldon’s Journal fashion-plate. A 
few older women go about in their big 
black kappies and aprons, which have 
a certain dignity; but even the art of 
making kappies is dying out, though 
many of the women wear them still, 
with their many pipings and linings 
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and heavy frills, twice the size and 
thickness of our sun-bonnets, because 
they must give more protection to that 
absorbing object of interest to the 
farm-girl—her complexion! 

The other evening the little girls 
began to talk about the dowries that 
are beginning to accumulate for their 
future (the teacher’s house or “potting 
shed,” as it has been called, is close to 
the Van ——’s house; and the three or 
four girls living there can often come 
for an hour in the evening. They are 
supposed to bring sewing; but usually 


_have some excuse about this, and sit 


on the floor). “My father has given me 
a calf,’ says Franzina; “now I have 
two lambs and a calf.””’ One could not 
help wishing that they could learn to 
lay up stores of linen too, as their 
Dutch ancestresses certainly did; but 
all that, alas! has faded away, and the 
commonest machine-made trash from 
the neighboring store fixes the only 
standard in the way of clothing, and a 
hand-made, much-tucked night gown 
was looked at as a curious piece of in- 
dustry by both mothers and daughters. 
Some of the girls can use a machine 
quite well; but their sewing is disgrace- 
ful. Then of course everything solid 
and valuable, though rough and home- 
made, in the way of furniture, was al- 
most universally destroyed in the war, 
though very little of real old furniture 
was ever brought so far as the Trans- 
vaal from the Old Colony in the old 
days; and even the nice bowls with 
lids, made for the Boer market, are no 
longer in trade. All this is wandering 
far from school and the children; but 
it shows what the homes of the present 
generation will be like if the coionial 
storekeeper has things all his own way, 
and how much might be done by teach- 
ing good carpentering and sewing in 
school. If only a really good cabinet- 
maker would come to work in a small 
place like ours, what a benefit he would 
be to the many new homes, both Dutch 
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and English, springing up or re-build- 
ing, and to the boys at school; and, as 
railways are ever growing, and trans- 
port is getting easier, the wood diffi- 


culty is no longer so great. The chil- 
dren and their homes are as primitive 
as ever; but they are beginning to imi- 
tate, and it seems just the moment 
when a good tradition may begin. It is 
the same with songs and music. The 
Kaffir tunes are full of real music; but 
the Boer children seem to have only 
eamp-school songs and Moody and 
Sankey Hymns, and a few mazurkas 
and dance tunes of their own, played 
on the concertina with horrible vamp- 
ing accompaniment. Yet they love 
singing, and, in a very short time on 
summer evenings, the time when clil- 
dren are given to going through their 
répertoire, they are shouting: Horo My 
Nut-brown Maiden, or, very inappropri- 
ately, The First Nowell, or other songs 
learnt in school. The little nasal voices 
have quite a Roman Catholic convent- 
school sound when they sing the Easter 
hymn from the Latin Oh Sons and 
Daughters. Surely there is much that 
should make a farm-school a paradise 
to a teacher who likes to sow in fresii 
soil; and one wishes that many such, 
bringing all that English training can 
give, should go out to the Transvaal. 
The difficulties are great, beginning 
with the poverty of the Government 
and ending with the roughness and soli- 
tude of the life; and the schools them- 
selves have sometimes a struggling ex- 
istence in opposition to the privately 
organized Dutch schools, which, in the 
present unsettled and transitory state 
of things, are springing up thickly. 
But one may believe and hope that the 
“nglish schools will hold their own 
through all possible changes. These 
days are too early still for criticism 
from without; and one of the blessings 
of a little Government farm-school is, 
that politics are kept well out of sight. 
An English Teacher. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF THE KOSES. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Richard Marlowe tried and shook the 
door, stamped, shouted aloud, “Madam, 
Madam, this is too much!’ swore a few 
courtly oaths very strange to Marga- 
ret’s ears, then dashed to the window 
and seized its iron bars, which effect- 
ually stopped any wild idea of escape 
that way. He thrust his yellow head 
between them, however, and joined his 
voice to the clamor below. He saw his 
mother’s velvet train sweeping up the 
steps into the hall, as she went to Sir 
William. A man or two looked up and 
laughed, but most of those in the court 
were Roden retainers, and the angry 
cries of an imprisoned Popinjay were 
nothing to them. 

At last Dick turned and looked at 
Margaret. ‘T'was no such hardship, 
after all, to be shut up with so lovely 
a girl. To his eyes, of course, she 
had not the attractiveness of Alice 
Tilney, and he was still at a loss to 
understand his brother’s sudden _ in- 
fatuation. Still, no doubt, she was 
beautiful. But why was there that 
horrible sadness, that bewildered, dis- 
tressed look, on a face which should 
be laughing with joy at his brother’s 
safety? Was his own company so ter- 
rible, then, or what was the matter 
with Mistress Margaret? 

“Lord, how I hate these dismal la- 
dies!” said Dick to himself; yet on the 
other hand, the kindness and chivalry 
of his young nature were all on Meg’s 
side. He came to her where she stood, 


courteously offered his hand, and made 
her sit down near the fire. 

“Your very humble servant, Mistress 
Roden,” he said with a merry laugh. 
“As it has pleased my Lady to leave us 
together, we had better be friends than 


enemies. This news of my brother— 
I care for that more than for victory 
of Red Rose or White—tell me more, I 
beseech you. Where is Harry, if you 
know it? Where has he been hiding 
and when will he be here?” 

Meg looked at him as he strutted 
before her on the hearth. She clasped 
and unclasped her hands, not at once 
answering him. The distressed lines 
on her brow, the tragic question in her 
eyes, vexed and puzzled the young man 
more and more, 

“Listen, Mistress,” he said; his air, 
for Dick, was of extraordinary gravity. 
“When you came into this room, you 
looked as happy as a queen, happier 
than the Queen, I doubt, though they 
say she has her poor old Harry again— 
Heaven save us, Harry and Margaret, 
Margaret and Harry—was there ever so 
strange a chance? A Margaret with 
two Harrys, forsooth—that’s not you! 
and a Harry with two Margarets— 
that’s who it may be! There, now, 
pretty sister, pardon my .chatter and 
tell me all the truth.” He came near 
and dropped on one knee, laughing 
again as he looked up into her face. 
She smiled and put out her hand to 
him; he kissed it lightly. “A fair, soft 
hand,” he said. “Harry cheated me, 
and though I’ve forgiven him, as a 
Christian should, I see my fate might 
have been a worse one.” 

“Do not flatter me, Sir,” Meg said. 
“T heard you but now as I came 
through the ante-room. There,—I do 
not understand all your chatter, as you 
call it, but I love your brother, you love 
my friend—shall we be friends, Master 
Marlowe?” 

“Mistress Roden, I have no stronger 
desire. But one favor, fair lady,—let us 
be Meg and Dick, as sister and brother 

















should. What I said but now—my 
mother provoked me—you would have 
been more sorry had I said I would 
have no wife but you.” 

“Sorry indeed,—for your disappoint- 
ment,” Meg said, her mouth trembling 
with laughter. 

“The length of your eyelashes, Meg— 
have they been measured?” Dick asked 
very softly. “On my honor, I begin to 
think that if Harry had never been 
here, and if I had never seen her 
who—” 

“Collect yourself,—set your mind at 
_ rest,” Meg admonished him. “On my 
honor, I would never have married 
you.” 

“But why, fairest, why? It cannot 
be the same cause for which I swear 
on second thoughts I would never have 
married you,—that with all your divine 
beauty you are too solemn and too 
cold.” 

“No,—because you are too foolish and 
too young.” 

“What—my youth and beauty a re- 
proach? ‘Tis true, Harry is old and 
ugly—” 

Meg laughed outright. Handsome 
enough he was, the young dandy, but 
that stiffly curled hair, that painted 
face, those cleverly darkened eye- 
lashes! She shrugged her shoulders, 
moving her hands impatiently. After 
all, the boy was both amusing and sin- 
cere. 

His love for Alice had in these last 
days awakened his lazy character and 
made a man of him, but Meg did not 
realize that. She began to give Dick 
credit for being by nature worthy to be 
Harry’s brother. 

“TI am perplexed,” she said. “I know 
not what to think. Surely my Lady 
your mother loves him,—loves Harry? 
Yesterday she promised me that if I 
would trust her, leaving myself in her 
hands, I should marry my Lord Mar- 
lowe and none else”—she stopped, sud- 
denly remembering that Lady Marlowe 
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“Well, no 
“But when I 
brought her the news to-day, she did 
not, I thought, seem glad. She hardly 
listened, she was even angry, I fancied, 
but fancy it must have been—” 

“Sweet sister, a warning,” Dick said 


had told her to be silent. 
more of that,” she said. 


very kindly. “Never trouble your poor 
brain with trying to understand my 
mother. She is led by motives that you 
and I dream not of. Why, now, has she 
set her heart on marrying me and you? 
’Tis no special advantage for you or 
me,—we are toys in her hands—but she 
wants Ruddiford, Meg,—’tis a key to 
the north; she wants it for York, I tell 
you. Edward of March is her king. 
As to caring for Harry,—he is the head 
of our House, but then, she is nought 
to him but a step-mother; ’tis not a tie 
of love, Meg, and he is Lancastrian to 
the marrow of his bones.” 

“Ah! they said it,” Meg murmured to 
herself, remembering whispers that she 
had heard and scorned. 

“*Twas the news of this victory that 
drove her away in a rage,” Dick went 
on, watching her. “And more than 
that, you came at a bad moment, for 
she was angry with me, and ‘I with her. 
They have dared to send Alice Til- 
ney away, but I will take order for 
that.” 

“But,” Meg said slowly, “she said 
that I should marry my Lord Marlowe 
and none else. How, then, would she 
gain Ruddiford?”’ 

Dick laughed a little awkwardly. 
“She believed that Harry was dead,” he 
said. 

“And you, 
the girl cried, and lifted her hands. 
there no truth under heaven?” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. “Plenty, 
sweet Meg, as you and I will prove,” 
he said. “Why so sad? A woman's 
plots need not have power to distract 
you thus. She cannot, shall not, marry 
us against our will. Come now, I ask 
you for news of Harry. Where is he, 


then—you—impossible!” 
“Is 
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can you tell? And when will he be 


here?” 

“He is in prison at King’s Hall,” Meg 
answered, half absently. “Alice told 
me last night, before they sent her 
away. It is all an evil plot that I can- 
not understand. They took him,— 
Jasper Tilney took him,—but that it 
was his doing only, I will not believe.” 
She looked up into Dick’s face grave 
and eager, and her eyes brightened as 
they met his. “You at least are hon- 
est,” she said. “Come with me to my 
grandfather. He will give you men, 
and you shall fetch my Lord home to 
Ruddiford.” 

“At King’s Hall? And Alice told me 
nothing! Does my mother know he is 
there?’ 

“Nay, you have heard what I said. 
There was no time to tell her more. 
Yet I think there are those in this castle 
who know, and I do not trust. Oh, 
quickly, quickly, come to my grand- 
father!” 

“Who is it you do not trust, fair lady? 
I will soon make him safe.” 

Meg looked away at the fire, and 
shook her head, She seemed, in the 
glow of the burning logs, to meet a 
darker flame that burned in Antonio's 
eyes. She shuddered, and rose to her 
feet. 

“There is no time to lose. 
come!” she said. 

Dick did not move. “You forget,” 
he said. “We are locked in; we are 
my Lady’s prisoners. And if we were 
free, what use going to Sir William 
when she is there? Harry back,—she 
loses you and Ruddiford. No, she will 
not have him here. I do not say she 
wishes him ill, but if Harry were away 
with his Queen on a battle-field, he 
would be a safer man now. Let her 


Come, 


know he is in so near a prison, and 
there he will remain. 
rather—but what of all this?- 
locked in.” 
to the window. 


No, we must 
We are 
He sprang up and strode 
“Down there,” he said, 
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“there is not a man who dares set us 
free.” 

Meg listening, as if in a dream, 
started with a sudden memory. “Dick,” 
she said, “from your mother's bed- 
chamber there is a secret staircase to 
the outer barbican, and from there I 
know a certain way by steps into the 
town. No one uses it; ’tis forgotten, 
and never closed, except in times of 
riot. By that way you can leave the 
castle, slip round to the bridge, taking 
a horse and man, if you choose, from 
the stables on your way. Ride hard 
across the bridge, and follow the south 
road till a lane strikes off across broad 
fields to the right. Do you not remem- 
ber, as you came, the church and the 
high gables of King’s Hall? Harry is 
there.” 

“And Alice!” he said, half to himself. 
“Come, then, and quickly.” 

By a door under the hangings they 
stole into Lady Marlowe's inner room. 
All was still and silent there, except 
for the distant music and the clang- 
ing of joy-bells from the town for Lan- 
easter’s victory. Men and maids were 
all gone to gape with their fellows 
among the rejoicing crowd. Only some 
of Lady Marlowe’s men went about 
dark and sullen, knowing on which side 
her sympathies were. 

As they passed through, Dick seized 
a cloak and hood of his mother’s and 
threw them on Margaret. She took 
them without question and silently led 
the way down the narrow stairs and 
through the outer precincts of the cas- 
tle. The steps she had spoken of were 
open and unguarded; they climbed the 
wall, and crept down, steep and un- 
even, in the shadow of the gateway 
tower, ending at a narrow wicket, un- 
fastened, but within view of the warder 
of the gate, had he been at his post: 
but he was away, drinking success to 
the Red Rose. ‘In a few minutes Dick 
and Meg were in the dark, evil-smelling 
lane without the walls, not far from 

















‘the sacred spot, then white with De- 
cember snow, now black with February 
mud, where Lord Marlowe and his love 
thad stood together on Christmas morn- 
ing. 

Dick’s eyes,—they had lost their old 
lazy indifference and flashed boldly 
enough now—rested with some wonder 
on his companion. She had pressed on 
before him, saying nothing of turning 
back, but she now stopped and said, 
looking hurriedly up and down the 
empty lane: “I am thinking,—to take 
horses from the castle, we must enter 
_ again from the west gate, and though 

they would open the little postern to 
me, there might be those who—will you 
trust me? I will take you to one who 
would give me all he has—surely the 
horses in his stable—”’ 

She was hastening on, turning from 
the lane into a narrow street darkened 
‘by over-hanging houses, when Dick 
caught hold of her cloak: “Meg, you 
will not go with me?” 

“Peace, peace,” she said quickly. 
“Yes, I will go with you. I have 
thought,—he must not come back to 
Ruddiford, the enemies are too strong. 
And I fear he will, for I sent him a 
token by Alice last night. He must 
go back to the Queen, but I must see 
him first; and, forsooth, I tell you, if 
‘he will have me, I will go with him to 
the ends of the earth. That was what 
we promised, he and I.” 

“A moment!” Dick cried impulsively. 
“By the saints, you are a noble girl. and 
I honor you, and forgive Harry his sin; 
but they say King’s Hall is not a place 
for such as you. They say ’twas cruel 
and wicked of Sir William to send 
Alice home, did my Lady press him 
never so hard. That brother of hers,— 
she told me he would marry you if he 
could—curse his impudence, but small 
blame to him! And his rollicking Fel- 
lowship—and suppose he will not set 
Harry free?” 

“Who can tell, if no one asks him?” 
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cried the girl. “And I trust no one 
but myself and you. Here, this is the 
way. No, I do not fear Jasper Tilney; 
there are worse men, I think, than he.” 

She darted suddenly under a low 
archway into a little cobbled yard sur- 
rounded with doors and long windows, 
arched with clustering ivy. Within 
one of these doors they could hear a 
horse stamping; from one of the win- 
dows, the lattice standing open, there 
came a strong smell of drygs and herbs. 
Close by was a dove-cote, from which 
the pigeons rose, spreading wings and 
tails with a great rustle, and perching 
on the uneven roofs and chimneys with 
a soft cooing among themselves. A 
pale sun shone down into this abode 
of peace. As Dick and Margaret 
crossed the stones, a little old man 
raised his round face from the table he 
was leaning over, busily concocting 
medicines. For this was the dwelling 
of Simon and Timothy Toste, and the 
window was that of Master Simon's 
apothecary’s shop. 

Astonished at the sight of the two 
young people, he pulled off his black 
eap and hurried out into the yard, beg- 
ging them to honor him by coming in. 
Dick, rude boy as he was at times, 
stood shaking with laughter at the odd 
little figure, almost as broad as it was 
long. He laughed still more at the 
lengthening of the round face, when 
Simon understood, as he quickly did, 
what the beloved young lady of the 
eastle wanted of him. His horse—and 
Timothy's horse—both their horses? 
And what for? A ride in the country 
with Master Marlowe? A _ side-way 
glance seemed to tell Master Marlowe 
what Master Simon the apothecary 
thought of him. They had come to one 
ef the most arrant gossips of the Mid- 
lands, though one of the best-natured 
men. Simon knew all that went on at 
the castle, and the summary expulsion 
of Mistress Alice Tilney had already 
reached his ears, with the castle com- 
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ments on the same. He saw through 
the mad prank at once. Could not this 
graceless Marlowe go hunting alone for 
his love, but he must needs entang‘e 
Mistress Meg and carry her with him to 
the very arms of wild Jasper? 

“With Sir William’s and my Lady 
Marlowe's consent?” asked the wise Si- 
mon, putting his head on one side and 
pursing up his mouth. “But then, why 
not your worship’s own horses? Sav- 
ing your presence, *tis like King David 
and the poor man’s lamb. These two 
good humble beasts of ours—” 

“There, Master Toste, you know well 
they are the best horses in Ruddiford,” 
cried Meg impatiently. ‘And I could 
not dream you would refuse me any- 
thing, me—and on this joyful day when 
the bells are ringing, and all the men 
in the castle are drinking success to 
the Red Rose.” 

“Silly sots, they’ll come to me to- 
morrow to have their aching pates 
cured,” said Simon. “A ride in the 
country, you say, Mistress? The coun- 
try is not so safe, what with bold beg- 
gars and Master Tilney’s, Fellowship; 
and with this young gentleman alone— 
*tis not seemly—” 

“Who asked you to judge of seemli- 
ness, Master Apothecary?” cried Dick, 
with a threatening air. ‘Fetch out the 
horses as Mistress Roden bids you, or 
T’ll teach you a lesson.” 

Simon was not to be intimidated. He 
set his arms akimbo and faced the 
young man with a smile. 

“That is not the way to gain your 
ends at Ruddiford, Sir,” he said. “I will 
ask Mistress Roden to step within, and 
to tell me more of this precious ride. 
I am an executor of her grandfather’s 
will, and, in a certain sense, share her 
guardianship with my Lady your 
mother. I will not suffer you—” 

“Hold thy tongue, old fool,” laughed 
Richard. “I shall not run away with 
your mistress—is that your fear? She 
will tell you, my service is due in an- 


other quarter. If she rides with me 
to visit her friend, do you know of 
any danger at King’s Hall! that I can- 
not guard her from?” 

“Plenty, young gentleman,” Simon re- 
plied with dryness. 

But then Meg seized her old friend 
by the arm and pushed him before her 
into the low dark room, leaving Dick, 
with a parting glance that implored pa- 
tience, to kick his heels alone in the 
yard. It was not to be expected that 
Master Marlowe would long be con- 
tented so. By way of amusement, it 
occurred to him to inspect the horses 
and judge of them for himself. They 
were excellent horses, in fact; Meg's 
praise was deserved. Without asking 
further leave the young gentleman set 
himself to look for saddles and bridles, 
and to prepare them for a journey. 

It was a strange sight in Simon’s lit- 
tle room, and one which Dick would 
searcely have endured. The beautiful 
Mistress Roden, the Lady of Ruddiford, 
was on her knees beside the apothe- 
cary. 

To him, the old friend, who had doc- 
tored and watched and petted her from 
childhood, often repaid with rebellious 
ingratitude, Meg poured out her heart 
in hurried sentences. Simon's eyes 
grew rounder, his hair stood up on his 
head. What? Lord Marlowe was at 
King’s Hall, taken and kept by Jasper 
in private jealousy? What? There 
were traitors in the castle, those who 
took the side of York, so that his Lord- 
ship, if set free, could not safely re- 
turn there? Simon lifted his brows 
and clicked his tongue meaningly. “Ah, 
said we not so? Timothy’s friend said 
it—ay, in high places—but, nay, is it 
possible, is it natural, Mistress Meg?” 

“Peace, peace, I tell you nothing,” 
cried the girl. “Say not a word: hold 
thy tongue, Simon, and imagine noth- 
ing. Only let me go, dear Simon, lend 
me thy horse and let me go with his 
brother, who loves him. We two will 
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save him,—Simon, dost hear, dear old 
friend?” 

“I hear, mistress.” The apothecary 
shook his head and groaned. “And his 
worship Sir William?’ he said. “Ne, 
child. If I lend thee my horse, I am 
the worst traitor of all. I might open 
the gates to a Yorkist army and be a 
less sinner, for to Sir William, to the 
Vicar, my brother and myself, your 
body and soul, child, are worth the 
realm of England. As to this mad 
Lord of yours, let Jasper Tilney keep 
him, say I.” 

_ “Well and wisely said, Master Toste,” 
murmured a soft voice close by. “And 
now, have you any ratsbane?”’ 

Margaret started violently and rose 
from her knees. Antonio was standing 
in the room, very white, staring and 
smiling strangely. At the same mo- 
ment another door was pushed open, 
and two more figures appeared, tall 
and short, with lantern jaws and eyes 
that watched curiously,—Sir Thomas 
Pye and Timothy Toste. 

Without a word to any of these new- 
comers, Mistress Margaret glided to the 
window and leaned out of it. “Mas- 
ter Marlowe,” she called. 

Instantly young Marlowe appeared 
from the stable, leading the best of the 
two horses. 

“Can you ride a man’s saddle?’ he 
asked gaily. “Or will you mount be- 
hind me? All is ready.” 

“Go yourself; I cannot come. Take 
my greeting. Set him free, send him 
away, tell him I am true till death 
and afterwards.” 

She turned from the window, meet- 
ing Antonio with a smile of fearless 
scorn, while Timothy and Simon 
rushed into the yard crying. “Stop, 
thief!” and the Vicar stood grimly by 
with his arms folded. 

Dick Marlowe kissed the tips of his 
fingers, swung himself into the saddle 
and dashed under the archway and 
along the narrow street towards the 
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bridge, at a pace which much amazed 
the strong and quiet horse he rode. 

The shrieks of the owners availed 
nothing. Antonio laughed silently; it 
was no affair of his, since Master Rich- 
ard rode alone. As for Margaret, she 
turned to Sir Thomas and said, “Come 
with me.” 

The priest bowed, and followed her. 
Antonio waited till the two brothers 
came panting back, and then renewed 
his demand: “‘ Master Simon, have you 
any ratsbane?” 


Lady Marlowe, walking restlessly up 
and down Sir William’s room, forget- 
ting her usual formalities in the ex- 
citement of the time and the difficulty 
of gaining her ends, found herself 
standing in the great window when a 
single horseman rode furiously upon 
the bridge, scattering groups of coun- 
try-people whom the ringing of the joy- 
bells had drawn to the town. It seemed 
that the guards at the bridge-tower 
made no difficulty about this horseman; 
he rode through the midst of them, 
bending on his horse’s neck, and the 
ground flew from under him as he gal- 
loped out into the country. Muffled in 
a cloak about the head and shoulders, 
he was not to be recognized, yet some- 
thing in the line of the slight figure, in 
the way he sat his horse, puzzled my 
Lady a little. No, it could not be. She 
had Dick safe, locked in with Margaret; 
she smiled at the thought. 

She turned sharply towards the old 
man, sitting crouched in his chair; he 
had returned there painfully, and the 
interview with her had already brought 
on a reaction, in his feeble body and 
mind, from the joyful excitement 
caused by the Red Rose victory. “A 
messenger has ridden forth, Sir Wil- 
liam; did you send him?’ Isabel de- 
manded. 

“Nay, nay, my Lady, I have sent no 
messenger.” 

“Who, then—” she paused, and mut- 
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tered to herself: “Bribes may do some- 
thing, and if my men be outnumbered, 
still they are better and stronger men. 
But a riding post to Edward—it may be 
wise—who would have thought these 
fools cared thus for the poor madman 
and his virago wife? To rid myself of 
idiots—if I am opposed too far—An- 
tonio—” 

She glanced nervously towards the 
door. At first, Antonio had been pres- 
ent at the interview; but after a few 
minutes she had sent him suddenly 
away with a commission. “Fetch me 
ratsbane, a great dose,” she said, and 
meeting his startled eyes, ‘Where are 
your wits?’ she added, sharply and 


low. “My rooms are infested; day and 
night they run on the floor. Go,—do 
my bidding.” 


Both glanced at Sir William, but he 
did not notice them. His mind was 
full of the fight at St. Albans, of 
which a running post had brought 
him the particulars. The man was 
now feasting below in the hall; but 
Sir William had many questions yet 
to ask him, and his brain was oc- 
cupied with them. Old memories 
of Agincourt, too, surged up at the 
very mention of a battle. He had be- 
gun to talk of it, and he was not best 
pleased that Lady Marlowe cut him 
short, as to victories old and new, to 
demand with some haughtiness the 
immediate marriage of her Richard and 
his Margaret. Why, he rather faintly 
wondered, this sudden and passionate 
haste? He answered her doubtfully, 
inclined to put the question by. Then 
she sent away Antonio; if he noticed it, 
he was glad, for the watchful presence 
seemed a little out of place in their 
talk together. These family matters,— 
but why did she plague him with them 
when he must think of other things? 
The children must be married, he sup- 
posed, thougl poor Meg liked it not. 
But what was my Lady demanding 


now? 
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She had walked back from the win- 
dow, and was standing near him on 
the hearth. 

“Sir William,” she said, “I shall be 
forced, I fancy, to return home. The 
fighting about London—the charge of 
my Lord Marlowe’s house and people— 
wherever he, poor soul, may be—” she 
paused shuddering suddenly in spite of 
herself, and watching the old man with 
dark eyes full of terror and mys- 
tery. 

“Send for your vicar,” she said, “and 
let us marry Richard and Margaret this 
very day in your chapel—quickly—be- 
fore noon. Yes, I know Ruddiford 
people would ask for a stately mar- 
riage in their church yonder, but good 
Lord, these are not times for ceremony. 
The changes of war are sudden and 
terrible—to-day Lancaster, to-morrow, 
perhaps, York. Besides, unhappily, we 
have not to do with a willing bride and 
bridegroom. You and I have checked 
Richard in his foolishness; Margaret, 
sweet maid, has promised to be my true 
and loving daughter; still it is not each 
other they would choose. Therefore, 
haste, haste, is the one thing. They 
must be married, they must be one; 
then only shall I feel that the future is 
safe—for Margaret, for Richard, and 
for me.” 

She stopped and waited. The old 
man looked at her vaguely. Mild, white, 
helpless, it seemed impossible that he 
should resist those fierce eyes, that 
resolute jaw. But he lifted his hand, 
as if to wave her away, and there was 
lit up suddenly, brightening every mo- 
ment, a flame in the blue eyes that 
could on occasions be so angry. 

“Madam, I see no such haste,” he 
said. “There will be no marriage to- 
day. I rejoice that my Margaret has 
spoken dutifully to your Ladyship, but, 
I plainly tell you, no such marriage 
shall be forced upon her. It is my 
wish,—she: knows it,—but, putting the 
past aside, she may well feel that the 
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youth who could set Mistress Tilney 
before herself—” 

“No such trifles must stand in the 
way,” Lady Marlowe said, and re- 
strained her rage with difficulty. “Chil- 
dren’s fancies—their duty must and 
shall be forced upon them. This is 
new teaching, indeed, of an indulgent 
grandsire,” she laughed. “I will an- 
swer for Richard,” she said, “‘my child, 
my chattel; and as to ‘Margaret—” 

“Madam,” the old man said, and sank 
back in his chair, “I am weary of this 
dispute.” 

Sweeping through the door, Isabel 
* met Antonio on the stairs. “Go to your 
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“This fine victory is 
Give him a 
And the 


master, she said. 
too much for his brain. 
cordial; then come to me. 
ratsbane, hey?” 

“The apothecary had it not, or would 
not give it me,” Antonio muttered. 

“Fool! You will over-reach your- 
selves, you folks of Ruddiford,” she 
said. “You cannot keep a secret. Mis- 
tress Margaret knows all.” 

“And when she finds her birds flown, 
and Master Dick—” Antonio breathed, 
hurrying to his old master. 

Pale and trembling, cursing Alice's 
tongue, he was yet not altogether dis- 
contented. 


(To be continued.) 





WAR DOGS. 


The extraordinary characteristics of 
the dog—his watchfulness, docility, the 
acuteness of his senses, his affection 
for mankind, and his speed, enable him 
to be of immense value for military 
purposes, and the employment of dogs 
for such purposes can hardly be called 
an invention of modern times. Far 
back in the mists of antiquity we 
gather that the usefulness of the dog 
as an auxiliary in war was known, 
' and to the ancients belongs the honor 
of having first used dogs in this con- 
nection. They used them for the pur- 
poses of defence and attack, but the 
war dog of to-day, in consequence of 
a completely different method of war- 
fare, has to fulfil totally different 
duties, and, as a means of actual at- 
tack or defence, is out of the question. 
It may not be without interest to re- 
eall a few of the historical dates, re- 
ferring to the many-sided use of war 
dogs and the many people who used 
them. 

Plutarch and Pliny both mention war 
dogs in their writings. At the siege 
of Mantinea, Agesilaus employed dogs, 


as did also Cambyses in his campaign 
in Egypt 4,000 years B.C. A®neas 
mentions dogs as being used to carry 
despatches in their collars. The Cym- 
brians and Teutons had their battle 
dogs, who inspired fear in the Roman 
legions. Vegetius, the Roman military 
writer, informs us that dogs were 
posted in towers on fortifications to 
give the garrison timely warning of the 
enemy’s approach by barking, and on 
a relief at Herculaneum is a represen- 
tation of a war dog, clad in armor, de- 
fending a Romap post against bar- 
barians. The Gauls had also large 
packs of war dogs clad in armor, and 
Attila, King of the Huns, had im- 
mense ferocious hounds to guard his 
camp. 

In medizval times the war dog often 
appears defending convoys and lug- 
gage; and dogs clad in mail, with 
scythes and spikes jutting out, were 
used to distract the enemy’s cavalry 
and bring confusion in his ranks. 
Even port-fires were placed on the dogs’ 
backs to set fire to the enemy's camps. 
The Knights of St. John always used 
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dogs on outpost duty, and no patrol 
was allowed to go out without them. 
In 1476 the Swiss dogs fought the Bur- 
gundy dogs in the battle of Grandson; 
and at the battle of Merten they de- 
stroyed the Burgundy dogs. After the 
discovery of America by the Spaniards, 
many of the natives were tracked and 
worried by the fierce blood-hounds of 
the invaders. . In 1518 King Charles the 
Fifth of Spain had 4000 dogs and 4000 
mercenaries placed at his. disposal by 
the King of England to fight against 
Francis the First of France. The 
French and the Spanish, or rather the 
English, dogs, which acted as _ skir- 
mishers on both sides, met in fierce 
battle, but the Spanish dogs came off 
victoriously. 

The Turks also used dogs as scouts. 
Napoleon, in his campaign in Italy, 
used dogs as scouts, and one, by name 
Moustache, became famous for track- 
ing spies. In 1822, when the Greek 
insurgents attempted to scale the ram- 
parts of the Acropolis, the attempt 
failed through the dogs giving timely 
warning to the Turks. The French 
learned the use of dogs from the 
Kabyle tribes of Tunis, and by using 
them were saved from many ambushes. 
In the beginning of 1882.the Austrians 
trained Dalmatian dogs to scent out 
ambushes, and these dogs hunted out 
the outlaws like game. In the famous 
expedition of General Scobeleff against 
the fortress of Geok Tepe, the Rus- 
sians were so often surprised by the 
Turkomans, that General Scobeleff 
ordered dogs to be trained as a pre- 
ventive of surprise. Then the Ger- 
mans, always practical, have devoted 
nearly twenty years to training and ex- 
perimenting with dogs. Italy, Russia, 
and France have also taken them up, 
and the last two countries to be in- 
terested in the matter are Spain and 
Holland, not to mention the use of 
dogs in the Philippine war by the 
Americans. England appears alone, 
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although knowing more about dogs 
than any other country in the world, 
to have left them in this respect 
severely alone. 

Let us now consider the duties and 
qualifications of the war dog. First, 
the dog should act as a scout to the 
body of troops to which he is attached 
on the march, with the advance guard, 
rear guard, or flank guard, and keep 
up communication with the different 
units of the column. Secondly, he 
should act as an outpost to the out- 
posts, and establish communication be- 
tween pickets, supports, and reserves, 
bring in messages from the patrols, 
and should render especially good ser- 
vice at night. Thirdly, in an engage- 
ment, he should be used for transport- 
ing reserve ammunition to the firing 
line, and establishing communication 
between the different units in the at- 
tack. Fourthly, in sieges or invest- 
ments, he should reduce the number of 
sentries on both sides, and protect de- 
fenders and attackers from surprise. 
Also, he should carry messages to or 
from the besieged through the enemy's 
lines. Fifthly, and one of the most 
important duties, he should seek for 
the missing and wounded, after an en- 
gagement, in difficult ground, and ren- 
der aid until medical assistance arrives. 
Dogs trained up to this standard must 
necessarily be an invaluable adjunct 
to the soldier; but it would be unwise 
to overburden the dog's intelligence 
by additional work. 

We now come to the necessary 
qualifications of the war dog. The 
stamp of dog is one of the most im- 
portant points. The varied lines on 
which the different breeds are built, 
their coats, powers of endurance, in- 
telligence, &c., offer us a large selec- 
tion, but not every breed is fit for this 
work. Some show excellent and un- 
mistakable qualities, but again fail in 
bodily requirements. Some lack intelli- 
gence; with mixed breeds it is an 
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acknowledged fact that the progeny 
of such cross breeds is not as likely 
to maintain the qualities of the-parents 
as impure stock, where the qualities 
required can be produced. What is 
required is a medium-sized dog—very 
intelligent, which will do his work 
quietly; reliable, watchful, and not 
easy to be led away. He must be able 
to stand all weathers, his feet must be 
hard; he should come of a working stock 
and be able to stand any privations. 
In Russia the dog of the Caucasus has 
been adopted; Austria has made use of 
- Dalmatians; Turkey of Asiatic sheep- 
dogs; Germany of collies, pointers, and 
Airdales; France of smugglers’ dogs 
{as used on the Belgian frontier), 
which are for the most part hardy 
crossbreds. But at the present time 
Germany, the most painstaking and 
methodical military nation, seems to 
be giving the precedence to collies or 
sheep-dogs—not show dogs, which, as 
far as my own experience goes, are 
useless for this purpose, but dogs 
which come from a hardy working 
stock. In my humble opinion, I should 
say that sable collies with black backs, 
or dogs with some collie in them, are 
the best fitted, at any rate for in- 
fantry. For cavalry, perhaps, a type 
with more speed might be employed. 

Let us review some of the breeds 
which are not suitable. Pointers and 
sporting dogs generally cannot eradi- 
cate their love of chase, which, how- 
ever well trained they may be, might 
lead to the gravest consequences in 
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military employment. Greyhounds 
have little intelligence, bad noses, are 
difficult to teach, and are all born 
hunters. Fox-terriers and the other 
terriers are too small. Bulldogs and 
bull-terriers are difficult to manage on 
account of their pugnacity. The poodle 
has plenty of intelligence, but is not 


fitted for the work. Newfoundlands, 
St. Bernards, mastiffs, and Danes 


would soon tire on a hot march in sum- 
mer, and through their size are more 
in the way than helpful. For draught 
purposes they could be used, as is 
done in the Italian army, but they lack 
endurance and staying power. We 
now come to collies or sheep-dogs; a 
pure-bred collie is too highly strung. 
but the working collie or sheep-dog, 
which for generations has carried on 
his daily work, often in most difficult 
country, in all weathers, with little 
food, with inimitable affection, and 
continuous watchfulness and almost 
human intelligence, comes nearest to 
the standard required. The smooth 
collie is also an excellent subject. 
Now as regards color. In recon- 
noitring, dark-colored horses would be 
employed instead of gray or light- 
colored ones. War dogs should there- 
fore-also be of a non-conspicuous color, 
and white should be avoided. The sex 
ought to be taken into consideration, 
owing to the laws of Nature; it is a 
mistake to have the sexes mixed. For 
these reasons it is advisable to use only 
bitches; bitches are much more affec- 
tionate, and much easier to train. 


SCOUTING AND MESSENGER SERVICE BY Dogs. 


The chief work of war dogs on the 
march is scouting. In a column with- 
out cavalry the duties of infantry are 
so severe that it is almost impossible 
for them to execute the work; enor- 
mous fatigues are imposed on the ad- 
vance guard, the scouts being obliged 
to double out continually and recon- 


noitre bushes, streams, woods, swamps, 
&ec., and then rejoin the main body, 
probably stale already, owing to forced 
marches and short rations. The fa- 
tiguing work causes many casualties. 
Moreover, the scouts are so much taken 
up with the difficulties of the ground 
that they cannot properly look out for 
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the enemy; hence grave consequences 
are probable, and an ambuscade of the 
enemy, not properly reconnoitred, may 
suddenly fall on the column with seri- 
ous results, especially in wooded dis- 
tricts and in hilly country, where obsta- 
cles hinder scouting. It is here where 
the war dog, while performing the 
duties at greater speed, would secure 
the safety of the troops and inspire the 
scouts with confidence, being able to 
hegotiate the difficulties of the ground 
much better than an infantryman. 
The war dog should assist the advance 
guard, scour the country, and scent 
the enemy’s ambuscades from afar; 
and a dog so trained in peace should 
be invaluable in time of war. For in- 
stance, take the services he renders to 
the Customs officials on the various 
Continental frontiers, where the smug- 
gling by means of dogs loaded with 
contraband has to be kept down. 
The war dog should scout out by 
word of command, and his movements 
and demeanor should be an easy index 
of the whereabouts of an enemy, just 
as the sportsman, by watching his dog, 
knows when he may expect game; the 
sinallest indentation of ground should 
therefore no longer serve for an 
enemy's ambuscade when war dogs are 
employed. The latter can also scent 
out tracks of the enemy and bring him 
to bay; but the rule must be strictly 
observed that the eyes of a scout are 
fixed only on the dog to watch his 
movements, and on nothing else. In 
reconnoitring hills the scouts should 
remain at the bottom and put out the 
dogs over the top. Two dogs would 
easily run through a small covert ‘and 
reconnoitre, but for a large wood five 
to ten would be necessary; a forest 
would have to be reconnoitred a cer- 
tain distance round by putting out the 
dogs 500 or 600 yards round. In recon- 


noitring defiles the dogs shouldbe sent 
up both sides and through the centre. 
In examining villages the dogs should 
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be sent up the. principal streets, and 
all haystacks, gardens, &c., should be 
visited while looking out for lurking 
enemies; in fact, dogs do this work 
far quicker than dismounted men. 
Also, if posted with flank guards de- 
fending the flanks of marching col- 
umns, dogs ought to be of the greatest 
service. By night marches during fog 
and rain it is necessary to secure the 
troops from attacks as much as by 
day, but night is specially favorable to 
surprises, and, moreover, surprises at 
night frequently cause panics, these 
results being far more serious than at- 
tacks by day. At night-time the senses 
of man are continually at fault, failing 
to distinguish objects at short dis- 
tances, and creating very great mis- 
takes. The dog is more gifted than 
mankind in the respect of nose and 
ears, and should prove more indispen- 
sable by night than by day; and scouts 
going out at night should be accom- 
panied by dogs, who would give con- 
fidence and calmness and protect them 
from surprises and ambuscades. <A 
lost dog can also find the way when 
a man is at fault on a pitch-dark night, 
and a dog should be able to scent out 
au missing party, for example, in a ter- 
rific snowstorm, when the blinding and 
driving snow renders forward move- 
ment impossible. In Switzerland the 
monks of St. Bernard send forth their 
noble dogs to find the lost when all 
other means would be useless. More- 
over, as they find their way and avoid 
precipices and crevasses with extraor- 
dinary intelligence, their use with a 
rear guard or a retreating army would 
be invaluable. Independently of his 
duties in securing the safety of a col- 
umn from surprise the war dog can 
be used for scouting with the infantry 
patrols, As a matter of routine, this 
is always the natural duty of cavalry, 
but if there happened to be no troops, 
a lack of reconnoitring would probably 
lead into an ambuscade. Of course, 
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infantry in scouting holds only second 
place to cavalry. But sometimes it 
happens that infantry has to recon- 
noitre; the greatest dangers for in- 
fantry scouts are ambuscades, and they 
are liable to be captured even by 
smaller numbers. If surprised, the 
cavalryman has his horse to escape on; 
not so the infantryman, in scouting, 
whose safety could be doubly assured 
by having war dogs with him. 

We now come to another use of the 
dog to a body of troops on the march— 
namely, as a means of connection with 
the different parts of the column. For 
long distances the telegraph or helio- 
graph, but for short distances cavalry, 
is best fitted; if there is no cavalry, 
and if the duties of cavalry are very 
severe when reconnoitring, the infantry 
may be left to its own resources. Then 
war dogs would prove invaluable for 
sending in news from patrols, and save 
them much fatigue; while the risk of 
having a verbal message misunder- 
stood would be avoided. Flag signal- 
ling comes first, but as an auxiliary to 
flag signalling the dog should render 
great assistance, and, moreover, in 
foggy weather, driving snow, and very 
dense country, flag signalling would be 
of no use. For this purpose, the 
French and Germans employ dogs to 
keep up communication between the 
outposts. The message given to the 
dog should -always be written and 
placed in a small despatch case fas- 
tened on to the dog’s collar, stating 
time of departure, address, &c., and 
the dog should be despatched in the re- 
quired direction. The dog at short dis- 
tances thus performs the part of the 
earrier pigeon at long distances; but 
the dog also fulfils numberless valua- 
ble duties which the pigeon cannot, 
although superior in powers of flight, 
and the pigeon cannot take back an an- 
swer, which the dog can. Thus the 
messenger dog saves fatigue to order- 
lies and men, and makes journeys over 
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the worst country and in mountainous 
districts at great speed. A river is no 
obstacle, as the dog easily swims 
across, and thus can establish a con- 
nection between two bodies of troops. 

The value of war dogs to the sentries 
is to be considered, especially as in 
modern warfare the night attack ap- 
pears to be taking a foremost place, 
because the attacking force can reach 
the objective without the enormous 
losses from modern firearms if it can 
come up unobserved in the darkness. 
In the modern system of double sen- 
tries, although one man may to some 
extent inspire confidence in the other, 
their powers of hearing and seeing are 
no more increased than with the single 
sentry; and darkness, storms, and fogs 
would easily enable the enemy, led by 
a daring leader and crawling along the 
ground, to seize the sentries and then 
fall on the main body, more particu- 
larly if the sentries were fatigued with 
marching, or suffering from severe 
cold, or in foggy weather. Therefore, 
it is necessary, as in Germany and else- 
where, to provide all sentries with an 
auxiliary who will hear anything at 
a long distance, and protect them from 
any surprise. This auxiliary is a 
trained war dog. A war dog should be 
attached to each double sentry. A dog 
ean hear anybody coming at night 
when 400 or 500 yards away, accord- 
ing as the wind is favorable or not, 
if the night is absolutely calm. But, 
whatever the night may be, he can 
hear persons approaching at 200 yards 
or rather more, and within this range 
nothing escapes him. This has been 
the experience of the frontier Custom 
House officials on the Continent, where 
dogs give warning of smugglers or 


‘their dogs without any mistakes by 


night at 200 yards. The dogs, there- 
fore, attached to the sentries would 
watch the 200 yards in front of the 
sentries, and also the ground between 
the different groups, generally about 
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400 yards, each dog’s hearing powers 
being 200 yards naturally; therefore, 
the main body should be perfectly pro- 
tected by the double sentries thrown 
out in front, each provided with a war 
dog, rendering a surprise or coup-de- 
main by the enemy a very difficult 
undertaking. It may be therefore re- 
peated that at the outposts the dogs 


not employed on sentry can accom- 
pany visiting and reconnoitring patrols, 
and be of the greatest assistance, able 
to detect the presence of an enemy in 
the darkest night; they also can be 
used as messengers to pickets, sup- 
ports, and reserves, sparing infantry 
and cavalry from fatigue. 


AMBULANCE Does: THs OBJECT AND EMPLOYMENT. 


The employment of dogs for ambu- 
lance work has latterly, on the Con- 
tinent, become the subject of the most 
exhaustive experiments. Whoever is 
acquainted with the medical organiza- 
tion of an army will recognize what an 
important part the ambulance dog has 
to play, especially owing to the im- 
provements and perfection of modern 
fire-arms, which have in like manner 
made increased demands on the powers 
of the Ambulance Corps, Army Medi- 
cal Staff. The area of a modern battle- 
field, owing to the innovations in long- 
range weapons as means of attack and 
defence, is enormously increased, and 
if in this area there are difficult places, 
such as declivities, woods, etc., the work 
of the stretcher-bearers is greatly hin- 
dered and delayed. Indeed, it will be 
even possible that wounded men, 
through loss of blood and weakness 
unable to call for aid, and unable to 
move, will be overlooked by the 
stretcher-bearers, and will only be 
found when too late. Of what use, 
then, are the latest discoveries of medi- 
cine and surgery when the subjects 
cannot be found? ‘The German Gen- 
eral, Von Herget, expressed himself as 
follows at a display of ambulance dogs: 
“However great the progress of medi- 
cal science, these modern discoveries 


can only be employed when the. 


wounded are found”; and this finding 
of the wounded in modern war—as 
most actions are fought at- night, 
namely, night attacks, owing to the 
terrible fire of modern rifles which 


necessitates taking “cover”’—is made 
exceedingly difficult, and in many 
cases absolutely impossible, for the am- 
bulance, and the only help that can be 
of any avail will have to be got from 
ambulance dogs. 

How necessary it is to have dogs at- 
tached to ambulance corps we can see 
by examining the lists in the Franco- 
German war after the battle of Grave- 
lotte, where there was an enormous 
number of missing. Some of our lead- 
ing general officers who have returned 
from the Cape have informed me that, 
without doubt, dogs would have been 
of the greatest service for ambulance 
work. How many poor wounded, who 
had instinctively dragged themselves 
away to escape the enemy or from 
being trampled upon by mounted 
troops, had waited hopelessly in their 
hiding-places for medical aid, which 
they wouid never get! The stretcher- 
bearer, however capable and good- 
hearted, is only human, and the con- 
tinuous exertion which a long cam- 
paign demands from him is apt to 
blunt his feelings and render him cal- 
lous and indifferent in his work. We 
must also reckon that in modern war- 
fare the number of wounded will be 
much larger, and the work of the 
stretcher-bearers rendered much more 
difficult, as the dressing stations, owing 
to modern rifle fire, have to be located 
at a much further distance than for- 
merly, and these distances have to be 
traversed. ‘These circumstances have 
evolved the ambulance dogs, whose 
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‘duties are to aid the whole ambulance 
work, but more especially the individ- 
ual stretcher-bearer, whose duty it is 
to scour the field after the action. By 
the aid of the ambulance dog, it will 
be possible to decrease the number of 
missing on the field of battle, and it 
can be hoped almost entirely to do away 
with it; and the chief duty is to find 
the wounded in difficult ground, almost 
inaccessible to the stretcher-bearers, 
and especially in actions by night. 
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With this object the dog is equipped 
with bandages, so that the wounded 
who find themselves still able to use 
their arms can take out of the equip- 
ment bandages to stop their wounds, 
and stimulant, before the keeper of the 
dogs actually reaches the spot. People 
may ask, “Can the dog do this?” The 
best answer to this is the result of the 
work done in Germany every year at 
the grand manceuvres. 


MISCELLANEOUS DvuTIxKs. 


There are various other uses to which 
war dogs can be put. In investing a 
fortress an enormous number of sen- 
tries have to be thrown round it, who 
would be liable to sudden sorties of 
the enemy in squally weather, fogs, 
&c. The hearing powers and scent of 
the dog would render the blockade 
much more certain, and diminish the 
number of sentries. On the other 
hand, the employment of dogs in an 
invested place would be useful, as they, 
by their nice sense of hearing and 
scent, would be able to give such warn- 
ing as would guard against assaults, 
and render valuable assistance to tired 
sentries in severe weather. They can 
also be used as messengers at short 
distances. Regimental dogs, when not 
on outpost duty, are employed to guard 
wagons, gun-carriages, ammunition, 
&c., with convoys for scouting in front. 
and in connecting the sentries by night. 
In savage warfare they are extremely 
useful, and have been used by both 
French and Russians. The general 


system of savage warfare lies in am- 
buscades. In Mexico, in the guerilla 
war, a colonel of volunteers trained 
some dogs, who gave the guerilla in- 
surgents a warm time. If they tried 
ambushes they were scented out, and 
their plans failed; if they retreated into 
the depths of the woods they were 
tracked out by the dogs, and attacked 
when preparing to camp for the night. 
War dogs ought thus to be able to 
prevent the enemy from creeping up in 
the grass and surprising, giving timely 
warning; and the march of troops in 
thick country should be covered by 
dogs, and they should also follow up 
the scent of the retreating foe. In ac- 
tion dogs are also trained to carry am- 
munition to the firing line, their size 
rendering them a smaller target than 
a man. 

The following notes are interesting 
regarding work being actually per- 
formed now at the seats of war in 
various parts of the globe. 


SENTRY WORK, ScouTING, PREVENTION FROM BEING RUSBED, AND 
DkTECTION OF AMBUSCADES, 


Two hundred dogs, chiefly sheep 
dogs, are at present attached to the 
German forces operating in Herrero 
Land under General von Trotha. One 
of them, “Flock,” has been sent home 
to Kiel invalided. He was wounded 
by a bullet in the engagement of 
Opajbo while scouting in front of the 


skirmishing line. He displayed the 
greatest fearlessness under fire, and 
worked faultlessly until disabled. The 
Japanese are using a number of dogs 
for reconnoitring purposes; they are at- 
tached to long ropes and well trained. 
The Russians are employing dogs for 
sentry and messenger work. 
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AMBULANCE WORK WITH RUSSIANS. 


Captain Persidsky, of the late Count 
Keller’s staff, writing from Odessa, 
says: “In finding the wounded men 
with which the millet fields are strewn, 
nothing has succeeded like our seven 
dogs; their intelligence, especially the 
English-bred ones, is extraordinary.” 
Surely, instead of the weird specimens 
of the canine race which wander aim- 
lessly about our barrack squares and 
haunt the purlieus of the ration stand, 
some well-trained ambulance and war 
dogs would give as much satisfaction 
to our Tommies, who dearly love dogs; 
and, kennelled in barracks and fed on 
the refuse from the cook-house, as in 
the German Army, the cost to the 
country would not be ruinous. I have 
been asked several times to supply 
dogs to the Russian Army, and only 
quite recently was commissioned to 
purehase sheep-dogs in the Highlands 
for the German ambulance dog-train- 
ing establishment. At the Naval and 
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Military Exhibition, the Crystal Palace, 
Glasgow Exhibition, and Netley, with 
Colonel Beatson, C.B., of the Central 
British Red Cross Committee and Glas- 
gow Volunteer Medical Staff Corps; at 
Stobs Camp, 1904, with the 42nd 
(Black Watch), before H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught and Sir Charles Tucker, 
K.C.B.; at Wimbledon, with Dr. Cant- 
lie, commanding the London Volunteer 
Medical Staff Corps, and elsewhere, I 
have essayed to demonstrate the mili- 
tary side of the dog’s character, long 
since recognized by leading Continental 
Powers; and I trust my efforts may 
not be unavailing in calling the at- 
tention of those whom it concerns. 
Perhaps, instead of breeding and ex- 
porting dogs for foreign armies, we 
may some day find our dogs of ser- 
vice to their own country. 


E. Hautonville Richardson, 
F.Z.S8. (Major). 





MRS. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's artistic devel- 
opment presents some interesting prob- 
lems to the critic. Her progress is one 
of the best illustrations we could have 
of a trained and educated talent in- 
creasing in mental outlook and perfect- 
ing its powers of expression to a re- 
markable degree, without being able to 
cross the gulf that separates the work 
of talented intelligence from the pure 
instinctive work of art, the work that 
springs from the intensity of original 
genius. The development has, how- 
ever, been remarkable. Let our read- 
ers take up one of her earlier novels, 
say David Grieve, and compare it with 


* “The Marriage of William Ashe.” By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 


HUMPHRY 


WARD’S ART.* 


say, Eleanor, and they will recognize 
that alike in breadth of judgment, 
delicacy of insight, and mastery of the 
technique of her craft her early work 
cannot compare with her later. Her 
crying over-solemnity of moral purpose, 
her prophetic air of being privileged to 
direct our straying feet in the serious 
paths of spiritual salvation, have been 
partially sublimated, mellowed down, 
as it were, by a ripened experience of 
life which tends more and more to 
inerge the preacher in the intelligent 
woman of the world. And yet it is be- 
cause there is still a secret moral bias 
in her work, which has its roots in an 
artistic disharmony in the nature of her 
talent, that all her thought, real insight 














into feminine character, and close ob- 

servation of life are artistically of less 
- account than the most humble and frag- 
mentary sketch of genius—say, for ex- 
ample, a sketch by the late Stephen 
Crane. The Marriage of William Ashe 
is clever, strong, “seizing,” as the jour- 
nalists say, and, indeed, impressive, but 
it is second-rate, as a work of art, and 
has only a few years of life before it. 
It is not, in fact, true to life, and that is 
why it is second-rate. 

The story, which, as the author indi- 
cates in a note, has been based on so- 
cial episodes in the real life of distin- 
guished personages of an “earlier Eng- 
land,” traces the political fortunes of a 
rising young Under-Secretary of State, 
William Ashe, who marries Lady 
Kitty Bristol, the spoilt, capricious, 
but irresistibly charming daughter of 
the wicked Lord Blackwater and 
the worldly and immoral Madame 
d’Estrées, who holds a brilliant salon 
in London and is shunned more or less 
by women of her own rank. Lady 
Kitty, a girl of eighteen, fascinatingly 
wilful and full of wayward impulses, 
comes fresh from a French convent 
into her mother’s dangerous circle, and 
Ashe, the young Under-Secretary, 
partly out of chivalrous pity for her 
position and partly out of love, marries 
her in spite of the shaking of heads of 
his aristocratic kindred, who foresee 
that Madame d'Estrées’s impulsive 
daughter will gravely compromise a se- 
rious English politician’s career. So it 
turns out. Lady Kitty, though devoted 
to her husband, is perpetually being 
earried away by her fantastic caprices. 
In the first few years of marriage she 
sets the tongue of scandal wagging by 
her extravagance, lack of moral so- 
briety, and by the deliberate warfare 
she wages with Ashe’s chief, Lord Par- 
ham, and with his wife, the all-power- 
ful Lady Parham. As he himself de- 
velops rapidly as a political leader, he 
becomes indispensable to his party in 
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oftice, but his wife having compromised 
herself publicly with Geoffrey Cliffe, a 
politician, traveller, and poet of genius, 
a man of sinister fame with women, 
Ashe is shelved for a while by his party 
and is excluded from the Cabinet. 
Lady Kitty, guilty only of the gravest 
indiscretion, is forgiven by her hus- 
band, but even while hating Cliffe she 
is unable to resist his malign influence 
over her. She cannot control her irre- 
sponsible impulses, and under the idea 
of exalting her husband and damaging 
his rivals dashes off a witty but insuf- 
ferably personal novel turning his col- 
leagues into ridicule. Ashe only, on 
the eve of the book’s publication, learns 
that his wife is the author, and rushes 
home from Venice to stop its circula- 
tion, leaving her at the mercy of Cliffe, 
who has turned up again in the rdéle of 
a Balkan Volunteer to fight against the 
Turks. Lady Kitty succumbs to him 
after a short struggle and unavailing 
flight. Ashe refuses to see her again 
when she returns repentant, and Lady 
Kitty disappears for years, only to be 
met by him on a chance reincounter 
in an inn on the Simplon. She dies 
next day in her husband’s arms. 

Now, in many respects the novel is an 
extremely able and strong piece of 
work. In spite of certain artistic blem- 
ishes, such as the failure to fix the so- 
cial atmosphere of the period and the 
over-modern style of the conversations, 
the book holds the reader’s attention 
throughout. Much of the psychological 
analysis of Lady Kitty’s character and 
of the neurotic excitement underlying 
her feminine caprices is acute and fem- 
ininely sympathetic. The scenes be- 
tween husband and wife are often good 
and show a great deal of penetration. 
So convinced is the author of the under- 
lying truths of the moral perfectibility 
and calm, grave tolerance of the sa- 
gacious and lofty-minded statesman 
Ashe, and the high intent and moral 
seriousness of his family friends and 
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circle of associates that she succeeds 
in the main in making us view poor 
Lady Kitty and Mme. d’Estrées, and 
the brilliant, untrustworthy, selfish 
Cliffe, and Darrell, the unscrupulous 
vindictive journalist, through an atmos- 
phere surcharged with moral respon- 
sibility. We feel all the anxious ap- 
prehension of a highly earnest upper- 
class Bnglish statesman’s household 
that has taken to its bosom unawares 
a feminine firebrand, a charming devil 
of an Irish girl who, for the sake of ca- 
price, is ready to break her husband’s 
career, turn his party out of office, and 
wreck the Constitution rather than 
forego the excitement of fascinating 
her husband's enemy. We sympathize 
with Ashe in the midst of his high offi- 
cial labors, we view the situation with 
his high-minded and devoted mother, 
Lady Tranmore, with increasing alarm, 
we wish to goodness that Ashe had 
married his well-bred, serious-minded, 
well-connected Cousin Polly, and we 
reprobate (temporarily) the doings and 
the sayings, the immoral code, and the 
still more immoral fascinations of the 
bad Lord Blackwater and the wily 
Madame d’Estrées, and poor Lady 
Kitty with her ancestral taint, and 
Cliffe with his Byronic cheapness and 
insincerity. With secret misgivings we 
see and feel the situation with the eyes 
and sentiments of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, till suddenly the last straw is 
piled on the camel’s back and the whole 
artistic fabric of the book gives, and we 
see that the preacher’s sincerity means 
the artist’s secret insincerity. We per- 
ceive then that the author has skilfully 
doctored and patched up her situation, 
twisting human nature here and there 
to suit her moral purpose, to satisfy her 
depth of moral feeling, so that, how- 
ever vivid and interesting her novel 
may be, however full of clever and 
penetrating passages, it is as a work of 
art full of falsification, and so is sec- 
ond-rate. Now, curiously enough, if the 
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author had frankly thrown over the pre- 
tence of judging her characters impar- 
tially, and had avowedly told her story 
through the medium, say, of the 
thoughts and feelings of a grave moral 
family friend of the Ashes, viewing 
Lady Kitty’s behavior with puzzled 
alarm, The Marriage of William Ashe 
might have been artistically a fine per- 
formance. For the reader would then 
have discounted the moral friend’s par- 
tiality, whereas as the book stands, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward strains every 
nerve to make her own moral atti- 
tude appear impartial. It is of this 
subtle, artistic disingenuousness that 
she stands convicted, a disingenu- 
ousness that is all the more fatal 
because it is so unconscious. If we 
examine the character of William 
Ashe we soon perceive that he is not 
a real man but a personification of 
the author’s moral ideal of all that an 
upper class Englishman should be. He 
has all the virtues, rare flexibility of 
mind, rare inflexibility of will, grace, 
and charm of manner, power of self- 
expression, a tender and affectionate 
heart, a sagacious and far-seeing head, 
wide personal charity, sweetness of 
temper, statesmanlike breadth of view, 
dili- 
gence, and high conscientiousness, an 
inner spiritual life, and a quiet cyni- 
cism that redeems him from being a 
mere Admirable Crichton or perfect 
prig. Ashe, in fact, is presented te us 
through the eyes of a loving mother un- 
able to focus her favorite child just be- 
cause he is so near and so dear to her 
heart. And always Ashe is represented 
to us as acting with a forbearance, a 
chivairy, a constant and unvarying ten- 
derness that cause us to ask impa- 
tiently—where are the limitations and 
the weaknesses of his character? The 
author, eager to forestall this criticism, 
has sketched in some hints of certain 
characteristics in her hero—religious 
scepticism. confiding carelessness, over 




















generosity, etc., which help to place her 
hero on a human pinnacle. But we are 
left asking ourselves vainly, Why is 
this politician so idealized? Is it not 
the unconscious bias of the author to 
work out the moral profundities of her 
purpose that has led her to realize all 
the erring wife’s aberrations, and ideal- 
ize all the suffering husband’s virtues? 
And turning to the immoral characters 
of the story we find the same uncon- 
scious subtle moral bias secretly at 
work. Why is Mme. d’Estrées pre- 
sented to us first as a brilliant, charm- 
ing, and insincere woman of the world, 
then in a few chapters as a doubtful 
and unscrupulous character, and in the 
end as the scheming and vicious mis- 
tress of many men? She is all this in 
the eyes of her own respectable rela- 
tives, we are told, but the changes are 
rung with an alacrity that shows us 
that Mrs. Humphry Ward is using her 
as a mere stalking-horse to point the 
moral. Again,.Cliffe is a figure that does 
not hold together, even in the moralist’s 
imagination. He is a daring romantic 
genius, that is why he is so attractive 
to Lady Kitty and Mary Lyster; but he 
is also selfish, tyrannical, and common 
—that is why he comes into collision 
with the moral law. Very good; but 
why does that pattern of feminine vir- 
tue, Mary Lyster, fall in love with 
Cliffe? Oh, that is to show us that 
woman will do anything for love. And 
why does the good Mary forge Cliffe’s 
handwriting to bring Lady Kitty to 
her doom? Oh, that is to show us that 
Mary is no better than Lady Kitty. 
All highly ingenious, but artistically 
cheap. We flatly disbelieve that Mary 
would have forged the letter any more 
than that the authoress herself would 
have forged it. And we perceive that 
if the authoress is ready to wreck Mary 
Lyster’s character to serve her moral 
purpose, it is small wonder that she 
juggles with Cliffe, dexterously stick- 
ing on black here and white there till 
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he loses semblance as a living man. 
That is what we mean by artistic dis- 
ingenuousness—an analysis of human 
nature, apparently impartial, that plays 
fast and loose with its material to get 
secretly a moral effect. Of course the 
moral effect may be worth getting, and 
that is where we come back to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s place as a novelist. 
Her pictures of life, cleverly and often 
powerfully painted, are representative 
English pictures just because they con- 
centrate in themselves with such force 
the moral consciousness of the English 
governing upper classes. But the au- 
thor’s feminine insight into life and 
character, which is the better half of 
her gift, is somehow over-balanced by 
a masculine moral judgment and over- 
powering social collectivism which 
warp her powers of observation. The 
most striking instance of this artistic 
disharmony was seen in Lady Rose’s 
Daughter, where the passionate and err- 
ing heroine, suddenly casting away the 
innermost springs of her nature, set- 
tles down calmly to the conventional lot 
dictated by orthodox society. As a 
woman Mrs. Humphry Ward enlists 
our sympathies with her heroine, shows 
us that fundamentally she must act as 
a moral rebel, and then calmly invites 
us to believe that she can settle down, 
wedded calmly to the social order. She 
can, because she ought to—that is Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s argument, and striv- 
ing to square the circle she destroys 
our credence in her heroine’s figure. 
These dual discordant voices in our au- 
thor’s art remind us indeed of a serious 
father and his ciever daughter discuss- 
ing the misdoings of brother Tom, the 
father insisting that it is Tom’s duty to, 
ete., and that no other possible course 
is open to him, etc., while the daughter, 
knowing that Tom never will, allows the 
paternal thunder to reverberate round 
her head. But Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
high moral seriousness always has the 
decisive word. Society always tri- 
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umphs, and the sinner is either ship- 
wrecked, as poor Kitty, or else mor- 
ally squashed out of recognition, as 
Madame d’Estrées, or snuffed out of ex- 
istence altogether, as Cliffe. This may 
be moral art, but it is not life. The 
strong man Ashe becomes himself, at 
the close, a mere vehicle for the glorifi- 
eation of the moral law, and the two 
passages we quote will show how clev- 
erly Mrs. Humphry Ward builds up her 
artistic fabric, falsifying human nature 
at the critical moment to suit her own 
inherent bias—which is the reason, we 
repeat, why as an artist she is second 
rate: 


“I don’t deserve to die like this,” she 
said once, with a half-impatient ges- 
ture. “Nothing can prevent its being 
beautiful—and touching, you know; 
our meeting like this, and your good- 
ness to me. Oh! I’m giad. But I 
don’t want to glorify—what I’ve done. 
Shame! Shame!” 


The Speaker. 
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Looking back afterwards, also, he 
remembered that she spoke several 
times of religious hopes and beliefs— 
especially of the hope in another life— 
and that they seemed to sustain her. 
Most keenly did he recollect the deli- 
eacy with which she had refrained 
from asking his opinion upon them, 
lest it should trouble him not to be able 
to uphold or agree with her; while at 
the same time, she wished him to have 
the comfort of remembering that she 
had drawn strength and calm, in these 
last hours, from religious thoughts. p. 
504. 


How insufferably artificial and unutter- 
ably false is this dying speech, and the 
“Shame! shame!” dragged in by the 
heavy morality of the English con- 
science to make the death-bed repent- 
ance of the Irishwoman. And there are 
similar touches of subtle artistic falsity 
on every page. 
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Edward S. Martin, who is equally de- 
lightful as a writer of fiction and as a 
social critic has a new book in the press 
of Harper & Bros., “The Courtship of 
a Careful Man,” which is made up of 
short stories. 


Robert Grant’s “The Orchid,” which 
the Scribners are about to publish, is, 
as might be guessed, not a botanical 
treatise, but a novel; the “orchid” being 
of a human variety, Miss Lydia Arnold, 
a society belle. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce the 
postponement until next autumn of the 
definitive three-volume edition of 


George Herbert's works, which Pro- 
fessor Palmer is editing; and also the 
one-volume Cambridge edition of By- 
ron’s works. 


The Spanish Academy has decided to 
distribute gratis among the people 60,- 
000 copies of a specially prepared popu- 
lar edition of “Don Quixote,” in honor 
of the Cervantes commemoration to be 
held May 7th to 9th. An interesting 
discovery concerning the same book 
has been made at Valladolid, being a 
copy of the first edition, with numerous 
marginal notes, perhaps from the hand 
of Cervantes himself. 


Thomas Moore is unmistakably one 
of the poets who has “gone out.” Not 
even in Ireland is he read as he was 
thirty or forty years ago. Stephen 
Gwynn’s charming biography of him, in 
the English Men of Letters series, will 
not bring him back to popular favor, 
but it will help the reader of to-day to 
understand the vogue which he once 
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had and to reconstruct the exuberant 
personality and rollicking humor and 
sentiment of the poet. Incidentally it 
serves as a picture of the literary soci- 
ety in which Moore moved. Mr. 
Gwynn’s appreciation is not of the un- 
discriminating sort, and he blends per- 
sonal details with criticism and apt 
comment which make his book enjoya- 
ble and surprisingly satisfactory for a 
sketch of such modest proportions. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Professor William Benjamin Smith's 
“The Color Line,” published by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., is a book which 
is at the opposite extreme from Profes- 
sor Du Bois’s “The Souls of Black 
Folk,” which was noticed in these 
pages some months ago. The author, 
who is a professor at Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, stoutly maintains 
that to draw the color line, firm and 
fast, between the two races, first in 
social relations, and then by degrees 
in occupations also, is a natural and 
rational procedure which makes for the 
welfare of both. The key-note of the 
book is the motto prefixed to the open- 
ing chapter, “Let not man join together 
what God has put asunder.” It is not 
necessary to follow the argument by 
which the author buttresses the view 
thus set forth, but with whatever pre- 
possessions one approaches the book, 
he will hardly fail to recognize the sin- 
cerity of the author. 


The eighth volume of the series of 
reprints of Early Western Travels, 
which Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites is 
editing for the Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany of Cleveland, combined the nar- 
ratives of personal adventures of two 
American travellers, Buttrick and 
Evans, in the second decade of the last 
century. The ninth volume treats of 
the same region and period, but from 
quite a different point of view, that of 
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a foreign observer who is in the coun- 
try for the express purpose of studying 
its people and institutions, its agricul- 
ture and industries. This is James 
Flint, who wrote “Letters from Amer- 
ica”—as many other tourists from the 
British Isles have written them since— 
but in a kinder and fairer spirit than 
some of his successors. He wrote in 
1818-20 of conditions as he then found 
them, but with a singular breadth of 
vision and with an almost prophetic 
discernment of problems that later 
were to cost heavily in the solving. 


English as well as American journal- 
ism seems to be in a state of transition. 
One of the most surprising of recent 
changes is the merging of the St. 
James’s Gazette with the Evening 
Standard under the title of The Even- 
ing Standard and St. James’s Gazette. 
The Gazette was started by Mr. Fred- 
erick Greenwood, who had long been 
editing the Pall Mall Gazette, of which 
also he was the founder. When the 
Pall Mall Gazette changed its owner- 
ship and its principles at the same time 
Mr. Greenwood left it and soon after 
established the St. James’s Gazette. 
During his editorship the St. James’s 
Gazette, it is said, read like a first-class 
magazine issued nightly. Mr. Green- 
wood was succeeded by Mr. Sidney 
Low and he in turn by Mr. Hugh Chis- 
holm. The Academy remarks that the 
present amalgamation is very singular, 
because the distinction of the Evening 
Standard has always lain in the prompt- 
itude of its news service, while the 
traditions of the journal now merged 
in it are those of leisurely and quiet 
culture. The Academy itself, by the 
way, is passing through a transforma- 
tion which relieves it of the scrappiness 
which has characterized it of late, and 
promises to give it the dignity and lit- 
erary value of the best weekly literary 
journals of the metropolis. 
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IN APRIL. 
A Farewell to the Winter Stars. 


Last night they paled, nor could we 
more descry 

Those out-post stars that guard the 
Hunter’s belt, 

So Betelgeux and Rigel soft did melt 

Into the amber of the western sky. 

And Taurus plunging headlong to defy 

The mighty blows that bold Orion 
dealt, 

Sank with the Pleiades that long had 
dwelt 

A splendor and a mystery on high. 

So passed they down,—beyond the set- 


ting sun, 

True to the law that doth their path 
ordain, 

Great Sirius, the first, the brightest 
one, 

A farewell flashed, low from the pine- 
girt plain. 

Oh, circling spheres, your visible course 
is run 

Till waning autumn brings ye back 
again! 


Cc. D. W. 


SONG. 


Show me the place where the white 
heather grows, 
Kind little fairies in bonnets of blue. 
Why don’t you tell, when they said 
that you knew? 
Nobody knows! 


Show me the place where my little 
dream goes— 
(I wake in the morning, the sky is so 
blue)— 
They said that you sent it. 
that you knew. 
Nobody knows! 


I thought 


What have you done with my pretty 


red rose? 
It fell like the down on the thistle I 
blew. 
They said you bewitched it—oh, say. 
is it true? ; 
Nobody knows! 


Marie Van Vorst. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 





In April, Etc. 


AN EGYPTIAN PASTORAL. 


Deep in the glass of the canal, 
Which no winds move or mar, 
With drooping fans and pillars tall 

The palm-trees imaged are. 


Close to the water’s waveless edge 
Brown goats and asses stand, 

Cropping the scanty herbs that fledge 
The banks on either hand. 


‘ 


Outstretched beneath a tamarisk shade 
Two Bedouin boys recline; 

One plays a pipe that shepherds played 
When Pan was still divine. 


The other sings a plaintive song, 
Broken with quavers soft, 

While hornets sound in golden throng 
A bourdon note aloft. 


Ah! would Theocritus were here 
To catch the pastoral scene, 
The boys, the pipe, the flock, how dear 
To him they all had been! 
George Cookson. 


MARCH. 


Oh, the lusty wind is driving his sheep 
In the endless leads of blue; 
Let the pulse that stirs the buds from 
sleep 
Awaken to life in you. 
Come, come, with crust of frost have 
done; 
To-morrow— 
For sorrow, 
To-day be you glad in the sun! 


Oh, the thrill of green that gladdens 
the tree 
Is akin to the joy in my heart; 
And the things that were, and the 
things to be, 
And the things for aye set apart, 
Now, now, are all with my life at one; 
To-morrow— 


For sorrow, 
To-day I am glad in the sun. 
Edith Rickert. 
The Academy. 

















